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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
ARRIVAL OF THE BRITISH QUEEN. 
From the New York American. 

The British Queen, which left Portsmouth on 
Monday, 2d instant, brings us London papers of 29th 
February. ‘Che most-material political fact is the 
dissolution of, and up to the latest dates, the failure 
to reconstruct, the French ministry. 

By some unaccountable accident or neglect, we 








to run, exchequer bills and East India bonds; such 
loans to be repaid on or before the 24th of April 
next, with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, and to be for sums of not less than $2,000 
each. ; 

«Bank of England, Feb. 27, 1840.”” 

Petitions continue to be poured into parliament 
relating to the repealof the corn laws. They speak 
of these laws in the severest terms of condemna- 
tion. 

“That your petitioners most humby, yet firmly 
declare that they would willingly obey the laws for 
the sake of law and order and for the well being of 
society; but considering the corn laws, as they do, 
a direct robbery of the working classes, they can 
only submit to it from physical force, as they would 
of necessity submit to any other tyranny.” 

General average of wheat for the week ending 
Feb. 21st, 65s. 10d.; aggregate for six weeks 65s. 
5d.—duty 21s. 8d. 

Cotion market, Liverpool, Feb. 27. Our cotton 
market continues quiet, without any material change 
in prices. Americans may be considered a little 
easier to buy, and Pernams somewhat dearer than 
last week. : 

The business to-day amounts to 3,500 bags, all 
to the irade, and comprise 350 Brazils, 84d. to 8 
7-8d.; 50 Egyptian, 9d.; 100 surats, 43d. to 5d.; 
and the remainder Americans. 

Feb. 28. We have hada tolerable attendance of 
the trade this week, and they have been met fully 
by the holders without making any concession in 
prices, the market remaining, as at the close of 
last week, dull and cheerless. The sales to-day 
are about 3,000 bales. No alteration in Brazils, 





are, as we understand is the case with other offices, 
without our regular files by this vessel—having only | 
two papers, of 29th February—which furnish all the 
paiticulars we annex. | 

The rumored treaty between England and Rus- 
sia, continues to excite great interest in the political 
circles of Paris. Before discussing ifs eilects we 
think the journals would do well to inform them- 
selves whether this treaty has really an existence. 

The queen and her husband were visiting the 
theatres, and were every where received with great 
enthusiasm. 

The duke of Wellington has quite recovered. 

The American captains at Liverpool celebrated 
the birth-day of Washington. 

Catlin’s gallery of Iudian portraits is visited by 
all the nobility, as well as by large numbers of 
other people. 

Affars of China. 
February. 

Captain Boldero wished to know from the noble 
lord opposite, the secretary for foreign affairs, whe- 
ther he had received any official despatches stating 
the force employed by the Chinese in their late 
attack upon the British ships, or stating the force 
opposed to the Chinese, or the number of Chinese 
killed? 

Lord Palmerston replied, that he had received no 
official information on these subjects. 

The condition of the money market was not en- 
couraging—a great pressure existing on the stock 
exchange, though out of doors the rate was not 
over 5 per cent. 

United States bank stock, which, by the Western, 
was quoted at £17, is, by the Queen; as we hear, 
quoted at £15 103.—a great fall—which we can 
only account for on the supposition that the intelli- 
gence of the failure of Pennsylvania to pay her in- 
terest on Ist February had reached England, with- 
out the subsequent advice of her repairing the er- 
ror—and that this had effected all American stocks. 

London, Feb. 29. In the foreign exchanges yes- 
terday afternoon there was a trifling improvement, 
but no business of consequence was transacted.— 
Money continnes at a high rate in the house, but 
out of it it can be obtained at four to five per cent. 
owing to the quality of the paper. 

Consols maintain the mornings quotations, 90} 
91 for the April account, and 993 4 money. Ex- 
chequer bills 5 3-5 premium; India bonds, 2 dis. 
par; bank stock, 178 4 9. 

The following notice was issued by the bank: 

‘“The governor and company of the bank of Eng- 
land do hereby give notice that they are ready to 
receive applications for loans upon the deposite of 


In the house of commons, 28th 


though in the absence of Surats they may perhaps 
be a little dearer. 1,350 American, and 100 Surat 
on speculation this week; 1,360 American, 300 
Surat, and 350 Bengal for export; 2,040 American, 
140 Egyptian, 320 Carthagenian, 100 Bahia, 40 
Pernams, and 20 Maranhams forwarded into the 
country unsold this month. 

The London Sun of 29th February, thus referred 
to the French ministry and to the British and French 
relations generally. 

On Thursday evening, 27th February, the three 
days within which the king of the French promised 
to appoint a cabinet, were within a few hours of 
being expired, nevertheless France continued with- 
outa responsible government. All eyes were turn- 
ed upon M. Thiers, who alone appeared among the 
candidates for office to have any chance of success; 
bit between M. Thiers and the king there is no real 
syinpathy; and if his majesty, after wearing out the 
patience of the chamber of deputies, can prevail upon 
Sdult to resuine the office of president of the coun- 
cil, and invite back his colleagues to their old 
posts, Thiers’ services will be politely dispensed 
with, 

The duke de Broglie had been applied to by the 
king—but declined entering anew into political life. 
; Galignani’s Messenger thus accounts for this re- 

usal: 

We are assnred that the motive of the refusal of | 
the duke de Broglie tu return to office, to which all | 
parties seem to invite him, lies in his domestic affec- 
tions and recollections. ‘The dutchess de Broglie is 
said to have required a promise from the duke when 
on her deathbed, that he would abstain from public 
affairs until the education of their only son should 
have been completed. 

Up to the present hour we do not hear any thing 
further from Paris respecting the appointment of 
the new ministry; had the appointment taken place 
in the course of yesterday it wouid have been re- 
ceived by telegraph. 

The France states that Cabrera, instead of being 
quietly in his grave, where all France suspected he 
was for the last month or two, is quite convalescent. 

An envoy has been sent from France to the em- 
peror of Morrocco to prevail upon his Moorish ma- 
jJesty to give himself less trouble than he is reported 
to do about his Abdel Kader. Louis Phillippe will 
be particularly obliged to him if he will prevent 
his subjects from supplying the Emir with cannon 
and military stores. A French ship of the line was 
stationed off Tangier to give effect to the polite re- 
quest of the French envoy—the civic sovereign be- 
ing of opinion that no eloquence, not even that 
of gold, is so ivresistible in Africa as that of can- 








We find, says the London Sun, of 29th ult. some 
interesting intelligence from the east in the Paris 
journals of Wednesday. The steamboat from Tre- 
bisond brought an account to Constantinople that 
Dost Mohammed Khan again threatens Cabool, and 
that the English army had received orders to return 
to that city to defend the throne of the Shah Soojah- 
ool-Moolk. Letters from Bagdad likewise stated 
that the Shah of Persia was dangerously ill, and 
that revolis had broken out in the provinces of 
Shiraz and Ispahan, to suppress which large bodies 
of troops had marched froin Teheran. ‘These state- 
ments were regarled as not worthy of much credit. 

It was believed that the reported illness of the 
Shah, and the provincial insurrections, were feints 
for sending an army to drive the English out of the 
Persian gulf. Russia had regained all her influence 
at the court of Teheran; and a tartar, who reached 
Cunstantinople in fourteen days from that capital, 
brought despatches to lord Ponsonby, which inform- 
ed his lordship that the Khivan expedition was ua- 
dertaken for the express purpose of overthrowing 
British influence in Central Asia. That a partof 
this expedition was to head the Persian troops de- 
stined to drive the English out of the gulf, was no 
secret to the obscurest of the inhabitants of Teheran. 

The landing of the Russian troops at Asterabad, 
within the Persian territory, had quite elated the 
ministers of the Shah, who saw with joy that they 
were so posted as to embarrass the operations of the 
English in the neighborhood of Herat. In addition 
to this news from Persia, which calls for the imme- 
diate attention of the government, we find the fol- 
lowing curious intelligence from Constantinople, 
in a letter of the 7th inst. addressed to the Journal 
des Debats. If the statements it embodies be cor- 
rect, Mehemet Ali has as yet.but little to fear from 
the unanimity of the great powers. 


Marriage of her majesty with prince Albert of Saxe 
Coburg and Gotha, on Monday. 

Monday being the auspicious day appointed for 
the celebration of the nuptials of our young and 
gracious sovereign with her royal cousin prince 
Albert, of the house of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, 
was celebrated as a universal holiday throughout 
the metropolis. The whole of its vast population 
seemed to be in motion from the earliest hour. 


An event so novel as this, more than a century 
having elapsed since the nuptials of a reigning 
queen of this country were celebrated, would be 
sufficient, independent of the magnificence and 
splendor attendant thereon, and the youth of our 
beloved sovereign, to engage the universal atten- 
tion and interest of the nation. It is not, then, to 
be wondered that these combined circumstances 
should make the people of this country, who are 
despite what a disaffected few may say or think, 
naturally and intrinsically a loyal people, suspend 
their ordinary avocations and cease their laboring 
toil, to join in keeping holiday, and publicly to de- 
monstrate their attachment to the throne, and their 
earnest wishes for the welfare and happiness of 
their young and lovely queen. No imperial man- 
date was necessary to compel a cold observance of 
respect. The homage was neither forced nor feign- 
ed, but the voluntary offering of warm hearts, par- 
ticipating in the joy of the royal bride, beating 
with hopes for brighter days, and breathing prayers 
for a prolonged reign of purity and peace. 

At early dawn “the busy hum of men” arose 
from the vast metropolis and its populous suburbs, 
The cannons’ roar saluted the opening day, and 

“The morning trumpets’ festival proclaimed 

Through each high: street,” 
and, as the hastening crowds moved towards the 
chief point of attraction, the line of road through 
which the royal possession was to pass, they be- 
held on each side of the way, the houses adorned 
with various ornatnental devices, consisting of gay 
flags, gorgeous banners, and costly preparations for 
the night’s illuminations. The neighdorhood of the 
palaces was speedily occupied by cheerful groups, 
ever and anon gathering additions, till the whole 
intended route was lined with vast multitudes.— 
Constitution-hill, and those points of the parks 
which commanded even the remotest view of the 
scene, 


*“Where the throng, 
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were stipplied with various ingeniously contrived 
accommodations, for the privilege of which no 
mean price was demanded, and no Jack of pur- 
chasers was found. The distant -windows teemed 
with heads, as did those also of the mansions and 
dwellings of the closer thoroughfares through which 
the cortege was to pass. Even the roofs were-te- 
nanted by eager spectators. who from the giddy 
height looking down, seemingly unmindful of their 
perilous position. Besides all this, every niche 
and practicable spot, was made the resting place 
of platforms and galleries, gaily festooned and de- 
corated, | ; ; 
__ “With seats where all the lords, and each degree 

Of sort mi pare order to behold,” 
for it was not possible to accommodate all the rank 
and eltte of fashion within the royal chapel. The 
sex most honored on this day mingled in the masses, 
and may be said to have formed nearly, if not quite, 
the majority of the spectators on: this festive occa- 
sion. A profusion of white favors was displayed, 
and the handy work of the seamstress was exhibited 
in a thousand varied forms on the graceful and 
beauteous wearers. If beauty needed ornament, 
the skill of fashion supplied it plentifully. 


“Beauty is nature’s brag, and must be shown 
In courts, at feats, and high solemnities, 

Where most may wonder at the workmanship. 
And many a beauteous dame and worthy knight 
Came there the nuptials to celebrate.” 


At length the long protracted but patient ex- 
pectation of the assembled myriads was worked up 
to the highest point of desire by the premonitory 
sounds of the queen’s departure from Buckingham 
Palace.. The noise of many drums, the brazen 
throats of signal guns, and the clang of martial 
trumpets had scarcely ceased their loud announce- 
ment, when the state carriage in which her majesty 
rode, issued from the marble portal. : 

**At sight of her, the people, with a shout, 
Rifled the air,” 

The troops presented arms the queen passed; the 
bands struck up with renewed vigor the national 
anthem; and the royal cortege moved forward, her 
majesty bowing in return to the greetings of her 
subjects. 


“Tair honor, drest in robes, adorn her state, 
And in her train the crowding people wait, 
Who, pressing, view with what a tempered grace 
The looks of majesty compose her face. 
And mingling sweetness shines; or how her dress, 
And how her pomp an inward joy confess; 
Then fill’d with pleasures, to her glory due, 
With shouts—the chariot moving on—pursue.” 
But it was physically impossible to keep up the 
pursuit; the “thick phalanx of embodied men,” 
which already filled the upper space, rendered the 
tig bh ee of the multitude in the rear impractiea- 
le. ‘The mass was, therefore, compelled to re- 
main stationary; but not so their enthusiasm. The 
shouts of those whom the procession had passed fol- 
lowed it, and united with the bursts of loyal cheer- 
ing from those ahead. Thus a feu de joie of huzzas 
was rte up as far as the ear could drink in the 
cheerful sounds. 


Such was the joyous manner in which the bridal 
queen of these realms was hailed in her progress to 
the holy temple where that solemn-rite was per- 
formed, which has united her to the man of her 
choice, a circumstance somewhat unusual to per- 
sons in her majesty’s high. station. Her entrance 
to the royal chapel suspended the. joyous acclaima- 
tions of the multitude, and the silence which en- 
sued was calculated to awaken other and higher 
emotions than those which are involved in the ges- 
ticulations and huzzas of mere animal excitement. 
The interval between her majesty’s ingress to St. 
James’ Palace, and her return, was one of tranquil- 
lity; the crowd in.the immediate vicinity of the 
building, when the holy rite was proceeding, seem- 
ed desirous of paying an external respect to the 
solemnity, or of catching some faint sound indicative 
of the progress of the ceremony within. 


“Thev seemed to hear the full devotional quire 

To heaven’s high dome their awful anthem raise, 

Now chanting clear and now they all conspire, 

To swell the lofty hymn from praise to praise. 

And what truly British heart is there unwilling 
to join in aspirations that this union may be auspi- 
cious.of the good of the country, and that under the 
reign of our most gracious queen, 

“Horrid with want and misery, no more 

Our streets the tender passengers afflict 

Nor shiv’ring age, nor sickness without friend, 

Or home, or bed to bear his living load; 

Nor agonising infant that ne’er earned 

Its guiltless pangs!” 
And moreover, that ‘peace and happiness, truth 
ant justice, religion and piety, may be established 
among us for all generations!”’ 


We had made arrangements so as to enable us to 
present the public with the most full and accurate 
accounts of the events of the day, and shall nuw 
proceed to enumerate all that came under the notice 
of the gentlemen specially employed on this oc- 
casion to embody the occurrences of a day so aus- 
pieious to the future destinies of these realms.— 
We earnestly implore Divine Providence it may be 
the source of the purest and most unmixed pleasure 
tothe two young and interesting individuals this 
day united in the holy bonds of matrimony. 

As early as six o’clock this morning, the bells at 
all the principal churches in the metropolis ushered 
in the auspicious day with merry peals, and the 
flags were hoisted on the different towers as soon as 
the day had fairly broken. The early part of the 
morning was not so fine as might have been antici- 
pated from the two last days. 

Proceedings in the Park. 

At avery early hourthis morning crowds of anxi- 
ous gazers were assembled in St. James’ Park; 
even so early as six o’clock, numbers were already 
stationed in the Mall and near the entrance to the 
palace. ‘The morning was blusterous, and a slight 
rain began to fall avout seven. Notwithstanding 
this, numbers of respectably dressed persons, both 
male and female, continued to pour into the Park 
from all quarters of the metropolis, and cabs and 
coaches might be seen, almost from daylight, pouring 
into the metropolis from every direction. 

The commissioners of police, to prevent accidents, 
had issued directions that no standings should be 
fixed in the Park, and the constables placed at the 
different entrances had directions to prevent the ad- 
mission of tables, planks, or benches. The specu- 
lators, however, were cetermined not to be foiled, 
and & great number of articles of the above descrip- 
tion were thrown over the railings of the Park, in 
Piccadilly, and in an incredible short space of time 
the whole distance opposite the entrance to the pa- 
lace, down to. the end of the railings inside the 
Green Park, was covered with benches and plat- 
forms, and the “standings,” were speedily occupied 
by the persons assembled. 

About eight o’clock a large body of police from 
all the divisions of the metropolitan police force, 
under the charge of experienced officers, inustered 
in the Mall, and shortly afterwards they were sta- 
tioned from the palace to the entrance of the chapel 
at St. James’. About the same time, two battering 
\trains of the royal artillery from Woolwich, each 
consisting of four guns, arrived, and were station- 
ed inside the Park for the purpose of firing royal 
salutes as her majesty proceeded from the palace 
to St. James’. The line of road was kept Dy regi- 
ments of the life guards and dragoons, and a clear 
space was kept down the centre of the Mall for the 
passage of the royal and illustrious cortege. 

At nine o’clock the royal standard was hoisted on 
the summit of the beautiful classic marble arch in 
front of the palace. Banners were flying, and other 
testimonials of the joyous occasion were to be seen 
floating from the different club-houses, hotels and 
private dwelling houses in the neighborhood of St. 
James’. Several extra bodies of police, amount- 
ing in number to upwards of 2,000, were stationed 
at the different avenues leading to, and in the Park, 
for the purpose of keeping order and regularity, 
and their vigilance wag apparent in detecting, as 
usual, several of the ‘swell mob’? who had com- 
menced their depredations. ‘Those persons who 
had gained access into the Park during the night, 
for the purpose of erecting standing palaces, were 
now obliged to remove within the railings of the 
Green Park. ‘The spectators were thus preserved 
from the danger of accidents, as was the case at the 
corronation, by the breaking down, &c. of unsafe 
erections. 

At ten o’clock the rain fell in torrents, notwith- 
standing which the assemblage of visitors to the 
Park became immense. Persons of all grades from 
various parts of the metropolis and its environs, 


whom had come from a great distance, foreign offi- 
cers wilh their decorations and orders, were ob- 
served anxiously waiting to view the procession 
and take a glance of the royal bride and bride- 
groom. 

At half past ten o’clock the foreign ambassadors 
began to arrive in quick succession, most of whom 
were loudly greeted by the spectators. : 

Shorly before 12 o’clock, the company having 
previously assembled in Buchingham Palace, the 
front gates were thrown open, and the cortege of 
his royal highness prince Albert were seen ap- 
proaching from the interior. The suite and follow- 
ers of his royal highness occupied eight carriages. 
Prince Albert bowed repeatedly tothe spectators, 
who returned his salutations with welcome plaudits. 
The prince appeared highly gratified at the enthn- 
siasm. His royal highnegs was aecompanied by 





others from different parts of the country, many of 


his father the grand duke, and prince Ernest. Ina 
short time after the procession of the bridegroom 
had been received into the chapel, that of her ma- 
Jesty was observed proceeding in the same direc- 
tion. Her majesty was received with enthusiastic 
shoutinge along the whole line, and every cone in 
the vast assemblage appeared anxious to testify his 
loyalty. From the time of her majesty’s entering 
St. James’ Palace, the greatest interest appeared to 
be felt by the crowd. | 

The Park presented one mass of human heads; it 
was estimated there must have been at least fifty 
thousand Fee present. 

Most of the spectators wore white favors, and in 
spite of the unfavorable weather, and miserable state 
of the Park, they waited with the greatest anxiety 
and good temper for the appearance of the proces. 
sion. 

The equipage of the nobility, foreign embassa- 
dors, &c. were of a splencid description and elicit- 
ed the warmest marks of approbation. The win- 
dows of the south end of St. James’ street, were 
crowded by fashionably attired females, wearing 
white satin ribbons and scarfs in honor of the day, 
and the gentlemen, even in the streets, displayed 
white rosettes of a tasteful description on their 
breast, having a lily projecting from the centre, and 
bearing in one of the bows the words Victoria and 
Albert, in gold. : 

At eleven o’clock the royal horse guards (blue) 
made their appearance, wearing in their caps the 
marriage favor, and were loudly cheered in their 
progress towards Buchingham Palace. — . 
Buchingham Palace—the grand hall—departure of 

her majesty and prince Albert for St. James’. 

The hour fixed for the departure of her majesty 
from Buckingham Palace for St. James’ was tweive 
o’clock, and several hundred persons were admitted 
to the grand hall and portions of the grand staircase 
to witness this preliminary step in the grand cere- 
monial of the day, by tiekets from the board of 
green cloth. About ten o’clock elegantly dressed 
ladies and gentlemen, many of whom were in full 
dress, with favors and white flowers, began to ar- 
rive at the grand hall entrance, ranging themselves 
on the ends and sides of the.grand hall, where they 
had excellent positions for seeing the two illustri- 
ous individuals whose marriage was about to take 

lace. 

r By eleven o’clock the mistress of the robes, the 
duchess of Sutherland, the ladies in waiting, and 
the maids of honor, had arrived; and after remain- 
ing in attendance upon her majesty for about twenty 
minutes, they, with two or three exceptions, pro- 
ceed to St. James’ Palace, there to await the arrival 
of, and receive her majesty. 

At twenty minutes before twelve, the word 
“sharp” (which is at court the usual intimation 
that members of the royal family are at hand) was 
heard on the grand staircase, and it was immedi- 
ately understood that his royal highness prince 
Albert was about to take his departure for St. 
James’. , 

In a few seconds his royal highness appeared, 
accompanied by his own attendants and the chief 
officers of her majesty’s household. His royal high- 
ness descended the steps leading immediately to the 
grand hall, bowing and smiling most gracefully and 
benignantly—for no sooner was he in sight than all 
tpresent welcomed him with a most hearty clapping 
of hands. His royal highness anc attendants hav- 
ing entered the carriage which was waiting his re- 
ception, the officers of the hotsebold who had ac- 
companied him to the carriage door returned again 
to attend upon her majesty. 

It was now within a few minutes of twelve 
o’clock, and her majesty’s appearance was looked 
for every moment with the greatest interest and 
anxiety. 

In a few minutes after twelve the word of im- 
port “sharp” was again heard, and after a short 
lapse of tine her majesty descended the stairease 
into the grand hall, accompanied by her royal high- 
ness the duchess of Kent, the mistress of the robes 
(the duchess of Sutherland), and one of the ladies 
in waiting, attended by the principal officers of 
the household, and the two pages of honor, who 
bore her majesty’s beautiful white train. A descrip- 
tion of the dress worn by her majesty will be found 
in another part of ourcolumns. The white orange 
blossoms, also described, decorated her majesty’s 
brow, and formed the beau ideal of a royal bride’s 
apparel. The queen was received inthe most rap- 


‘| turous manner as she passed through the ball, which 


she very gracefully acknowledged by. repeatedly 
bowing in the most condescending manner. Her 
majesty looked extremely well, although perha Is a 
little paler than she is wont to be. The perfect 
se!f-pussession and easy bearing which are so cha- 
racteristic of her majesty at all limes-had not for- 





saken her, however, on this interesting occasion. 
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As soon as her majesty had quitted the palace 
the company promenaded about, and inspected the 
different portions of the building to which they 
could be admitted, as the best means of passing 
the interval of time which must elapse before her 
majesty and his royal highness returned a wedded 
air. | 
The most interesting and chief point of atfrac- 
tion was the apartment in which the dejewner was 
being laid for the royal couple. On the centre of 
the table in this. apartment was the wedding cake. 
This interva! of time was about an hour and a half. 

About eleven o’clock the rain ceased, and the 

weather now began to assume a more-cheerful as- 

ect, and the countenances of the multitudes who 
fad congregated and were dripping with wet, sud- 
denly brightened, and in the hope of their antici- 

ated desires being soon gratified, appeared to for- 
get their very unenviable situations. By this time 
the whole line from Buckingham Palace to the 
garden entrance of St. James’s Palace was lined 
with horse guards. 

Nothing could exceed the splendor and anima- 
tion of.the scene which the palace presented at the 
moment when our gracious queen was escorted to 
the state carriage. Crowds of gentlemen were 
ranged along the parapets, and the balconies were 
filled with most elezantly dressed ladies of title and | 
fashion. Every eye was directed to the state car- | 
riage, and as soon as it was in motion, the sounds | 
of loud buzzas and the strains of the national anthem 
rent the air, while on every side the waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs greeted her majesty as she left 
the court-yard to proceed to the chapel royal. 

The royal procession. 

About a quarter before twelve o’clock, the wea- 
ther still continuing fair, the park guns announced 
the departure from the palace of prince Albert; his 
father, the duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha; his bro- 
ther, prince Ernest and suites. The prince, on 
making his appearance with his royal relatives, | 
was greeted by the spectators with enthusiastic | 
cheering. After which her majesty’s cortege, at- 
tended by a full guard of honor, proceeded in the 
following order— 

First carriage—two gentlemen ushers. Exon of 
the yeomen of the guard. Groom of the robes. 

Second carriage—Equerry in waiting. Two 
pages vf honor. Groom in waiting. 

Third carriage—Clerk marshal. 
lain. Keeper of the privy purse. 
the household. 

Fourth carriage-—Bedchamber woman in waiting. 
Captain of the yeoman of the guard. Master of 
the buckhounds. Treasurer of the househoid. 

Fifth carriage—Maid of honor in waiting. Du- 
chess of Kent’s lady in waiting. Gold stick. Lord 
in waiting. 

Sixth carriage—lady of the bedchamber in wait- 
ing. Master of the horse. Lord Steward. Lord 
Chamberlain. 

Seventh carriage. The QUEEN. 
Kent. Mistress of the robes. 

On the appearance of her majesty the cheering 
was deafening, handkerchiefs waving, and energetic 
shouts of ‘Long live your majesty,” which con- 
tinued without intermission until her arrival at St. 
James’s, which occupied about three quarters of 
an hour. 

The dejeuner which had been open to the view 
of a few of the friends of the inmates of the palace, 
was truly royal, and the magnificent and classic 
plateau, executed by order of George the Fourth 
with other massive gold ornaments used on this oc- 
casion, rendered the scene one of the most brilliant 
of its kind ever witnessed since the days of that 
monarch. 





Vice chamber- 
Comptroller of 


The duchess of 


The chapel royal. 

The altar and haut pas, although very limited in 
extent, bad a very splendid appeurance. The 
whole was lined with crimson velvet, that portion 
over the communion table being hung with rich 
festoons of crimson velvet edged with gold lace.— 
The gothic pillars supporting the galleries above 
were vilt, as were also the mouldings of the oaken 
panels where exposed: the gothic railing round the | 
communion table, too, was gilt. The communion 
table was covered with a rich profusion of: gold 
pistes and en each side was a stool for the arch- 

ishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London.— 
On the left hand side of the altar and on the haut 
pas, advancing up the aisle under the gallery, were 
four stools, with footstools to match, for the recep- 
tion of their royal highness the duke of Sussex and 
the duke of Cambridge, the princess Augusta and 
duchess of Gloucester; while on the opposite side 
Were six stools of a like description for the use of 
her royal highness the duchess of Cambridge, the 


' Fitzclarence, the marquis and marchioness of West- 


iscene was perhaps the most brilliant and imposing | 





two -prineesses of Cambridge, prince George of 
Cambridge, prince Efnest and the reigning duke of | 
Saxe Coburg Gotha, the parent and brother of prince | 


Albert. On the left side of the altar, and in front 
of the four stools already described, were two state 
chairs—that next the railing of the altar used by 
her majesty, and that nearer to the aisle by her 
royal highness the duchess of Kent. On the oppo- 
site side were also two chairs—ihat next the rail- 
ing occupied by prince Albert, and that nearer the 
aisle by the dowager queen Adelaide; each of these 
chairs had a footstool, and close to the railing of 
the altar were two fald-stools for her majesty and 
prince Albert. The whole floor was covered with 
a blue and gold pattern carpet, with the Norman 
rose. The remaining part of the interior, including 
the pews in the aisle, the seats in the galleries, and 
ambassadors’ closets, had the appearance of simple 
oak with gothic panels, scrolls and mouldings, the 
seats being covered with crimson cushions, with 
gold-colored edge, and broad gold-colored fringe.— 
The ceiling, which has been refreshed, had a taste- 
ful appearatice, and the light admitted from the 
gothic window over the altar, and from the win- 
dows on each side gave a pleasing mellowness to 
the whole. 

The colonnade through which the procession 
passed to the chapel was well contrived, and ad- 
inirably lit from the lanterns above and the win- 
dows from behind. ‘The seats, which were sepa- 
rated from the pillared colonnade by a dwarf rail- 
ing, were covered with crimson cushions, with 
gold-colored borders and fringe, and the remainder 
of this temporary structure had the semblance of 
having been constructed of solid masonry. The 
floor of the colonnade was covered with rich Brus- 
sels carpet, which extended into the vestibule, up 
the grand staircase to the armory, through the pre- 
sence-chamber to queen Anne’s drawing-room, and 
thence to the ante-chamber and throne-room, where 
her majesty and prince Albert’s portions of the pro- 
cession. were marshalled. The seats throughout, 
erected for the accommodation of the spectators, 
were covered with crimson cushions and yellow 
fringes, thus sustaining uniformity throughout.— 
They were railed off from the line of procession. 

Within the chapel, her majesty commanded that 
all the members of her household should be accom- 
modated, and the places were apportioned under 
the direction of the lord chamberlain according to 
a scale of precedence, as were all the other places 
for which tickets were granted. 

The interior of the chapel. 





On our entrance, at ten o’clock into the gallery 





appropriated tous by our ticket—the eastern galle- 
ry, No. 2—we found very few persons then within 
its precincts. 

In this gallery, there had already taken their pla- 
ces, the hon. E. J, and the hon. Mrs. Stanley, the 
hon. Fox, and the hon. Mrs. Fox Maule, and two 
or three others. In the course, however, of a short 
lime, and long before any intimation of the pre- 
sence of the royal party was made,. the following 
persons of distinction had taken their seats:—The 
solicitor-general and Mrs. Wylde, sir Nicholas Co- 
nyngham Tyndal, the lord chief justice of the court 
of corimon pleas, sir Willoughby and lady Gordon, 
the vice chancellor and lady Shadwell, the hon. 
captain Frederick Spencer, R. N. the attorney ge- 
neral and the barouess Stratheded, lord and lady 
Langdale, the lord chief justice of the queen’s 
bench and lady Denman, lord and lady Howick, lord 
Ashley, the countess, of Lichfield, the right hon. 
Edward Ellice, the marquis and marchioness ol 
Colmondefey, the countess of Crawford, and some 
few whose persons we did not recognise. 

In the opposite gallery, which we should call the 
west gallery, and below the organ at the same side 
were seated thus early, and speedily followed by 
those whose names we communicate:-—lord and 
lady Seymour, the lady Mary Fox, lord Adolphus 


ininster, lord Monteagle, sir William Somerville, 
sir George Grey, lady Euston and one of her daugh- 
ters, sir Hussey Vivian, the duke of Leeds, lord 
and lady Worsley, and about twenty other persons 
of distinction. 

It was calculated that rather more than five hun- 
dred distinguished individuals were present, ans the 


ever witnessed in this or any other country. The 
galleries were divided into six compartments, each 
of which under the superintendence of two military 
officers, and the right to seats were regniated strict- 
ly by etiquette and established precedence; con- 
sequently there was not the least coufusion or trou- 
ble octasioned by individuals taking possession of 
the places assigned then. mg 

The foreign ambassadors and ministers ocenpied 
the end gallery opposite the alter. Vheir dresses 
were of the most magnificent and costly description, 





and they all wore the inedals and decorations of 
orders. ‘The head dresses of the Jadics were most 
profusely studded with jewels. | 


A gleam of sunshine, which made its way through 
the west window, lighted up the chapel with almost 
preternatural splendor. The profusion of diamonds 
and other gems with which the ladies were adorned, 
the glittering crosses and decorations, the costly 
state robes, splendid uniforms, and waving plumes, 
formed a coup d’@il of the most magnificent charac- 
ter, and realising the most georgeous visions of 
eastern splendor or of fairy land. we, 

The altar presented a very splendid appearance; 
all the royal plate, chalices, &c. being displayed 
upon it. 

The queen’s gallery, at the end of the chapel 
facing the altar, was appropriated to the ambassa- 
dors—one of the earliest of whom in attendance 
was his excellency the American ambassador, and 
Mrs. Stevenson; he was soon followed by the Bel- 
gian minister and Mrs. Van de Weyer, and before 
eleven o’clock the whole of the ambassadors, with 
their ladies, were in this gallery, which certainly 
presented a most splendid appearance. 

In the front seat were places for six, but only five 
took their seats there, as his excellency general Se- 
bastiani, the ambassador from the king of the 
French, was alone; we believe the other two na- 
tions whose representatives had the front seats were 
the Austrian and the Russian. | 

Howie Turkish abassador was also in this gallery 
aione, 

In the body of the chapel were the bishop of Nor- 
wich, and the clerk of the clozet. 

As the band which mounted guard at the palace 
approached the chapel, we could hear them play 
the very appropriate air of *‘Haste to the Wedding,” 
the aptitude of which made most persons sinile. 

The archbishop of Canterbury was the first of 
the eminent ecclesiastics who took part in the im- 
portant business of the day who was in attendance. 
His grace came as early as half past ten, and took 
his seat on the left-hand side of the altar, where 
were placed too stools—the other for his grace the 
archbishop of York, who soon after entered the 
chapel, and took his place beside him. His grace 
of York, however, had none of the ceremony allot- 
ted to him, as the marriage ceremory was perform- 
ed by the archbishop of Canterbury, the lord bishop 
of London making the responses. The latter 
prelate had his place at the right-hand (opposite) 
side of the altar. 

The first of the distinguished parties who had 
seats appropriated to them amongst the peers, was 
his grace the duke of Sutherland, and two beauti- 
ful young girls, his daughters, who wore in their 
head-dress (otherwise ornamented) various green 
wreaths of flowers: the seat to which they were 
shown was that immediately adjoining the haut pas 
to the left, close tothe wall. The following person- 
azes saw the ceremony from their seats. We give 
themin the order in which they sat from the altar: 

The two ladies Staflord, alady whose name was 
variously given as the countess of Burlington, or 
one of the ladies Howard (of Carlisle), the duchess 
of Hamilton, the duke of Wellington, the duke of 
Sutherland, the duke of Bedford, the duke of De- 
vonshire, the countess of Carlisle, the earl of Car- 
lisle, the marquis of Anglesy, and the marquis of 
Westminster. 

The right hon. James Shaw Lefever, speaker of 
the house of commons, entered the gallery, where 
a seat was prepared for him, soon after eleven; he 
was in his full-dress robes. The gallery where he 
on his seat ran along the left-hand side above the 
alfar. 

In this were seated the following:—lord John 


| Russell, the marquis of Normanby, lord Morpeth, 


and ihe right hou. John Cam Hobhouse. 

The duke of Wellington entered the chapel 
clothed in bis full military dressias a field marshal, 
and carrying his baton; he wore three collars of. or- 
ders, and on his breast in front was the medal of 
Waterloo, in its plain unadorned: red and blue.— 
His grace was evidently the object of great eiiriosi- 
ty, and was lead to his seat, where, of the dukes; he 
= honored by themselves with a seat nearest the 
altar. 

Lord Holland entered the chapet, into” what for 
istinction sake we skal] exll the speaker’s gallery, 
about eleven; he was looking remarkably well, and 
except that he rested his left hand in a swath 
upon a cushion, there was no appearance of illness. 

At half past eleven the choir boys and the senior 


| Singers entered, and took their places; in this neolk 


were two females not in dress; but who they were 
nobody seemed to know. 


The duke of Devonshire wore two white rosettes 


on each shoulder, from which streamed a profusion 


of white ribbons. 


About this time sir Augustus Clifford, the usher 


of the black rod, entered, and soon afler some of 
the heralds, in their gorgeous tabards, gare evi- 
dence of the coming presence of royalty, 
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At a quarter to twelve o’clock the queen dowa- | 
ger arrived, and took her seat on the haut pas, im- 
mediately to the right of the faldstoo!l afterwards 
used by his royal highness prince Albert, during the 
ceremony. Her majesty’s suit, consisting ‘of lady 
Clinton, the earl of Denbigh, and the hon. Mr. Ash. 
ley (we believe), were shown to their places. 

The clergy of the chapel royal took their places 
on either side of the chapel, in the two front pews 
next to the altar. 

Soon after half past eleven, the procession en- 
tered the chapel in the following order— 


The procession of the bridegroom. 
Drums and trumpets, 

Sergeant trumpeter, J. Rivett, esq. 
Master of the ceremonies, sir Robert Chester, Knt. 
The bridegroom’s gentleman of honor between two 

heralds. 
Vice chamberlain of her Lord chamberlain of her 
majesty’s household majesty’s household 
earl of Belfast. earl of Uxbridge. 


THE BRIDEGROOM, 


His royal highness field marshai prince Albert, K. 
G. wearing the collar of the order of the garter, 
Supported by their serene highnesses the reigning 
duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, 

And the hereditary prince of Saxe Coburg and 

Gotha, 
Each attended by officers of their suite, namely, 
count Kolowrath, baron Alvensleben, and ba- 
ron de Lowenfels. ) 

On entering the chapel the drums and trumpets 
filed off without the door, and, the progession ad- 
vancing, his royal highness ‘was conducted to the 
seat provided for him on the left hand of the altar. 
His supporters, the duke of Saxe Coburg and Go. 
tha, and the hereditary prince, with the officers of 
their suite, occupied seats near prince Albert. The 
master of the ceremonies and the officers of the 
bridegroom stood near the person of his royal high- 
ness. 

The lord chamberlain and vice chamberlain, pre- 
ceded by the drums and trumpets, then returned to 
attend her maiesty. 

Her majesty then proceeded to the chapel in the 
following order— 


The queen’s procession, 
Drums and trumpets. 

Sergeant trumpeter, T. L. Parker, esq. 
Knight marshal, sir Charles Lamb, Bart. 
Pursuviants—Heralds—Pages of honor. 
Egerry in waiting, Clerk marshal 

honorable Charles Grey. hon. H. F. Cavendish, 
Groom in waiting, Lord in waiting, 

Honorable major Keppel. Viscount Torrington. 

Compt’ of her majésty’s Treasurer of her Majes- 

Household, ty’s Household, 
Right hon. G. Stevens Byng. Earl of Surry. 
he Lord Steward of her majesty’s household, 
Earl of Errol. 

Norroy King of Arms, Clarence King of Arms, 
F. Martin, esq. J. Hawker, esq. 
Lord Privy Seal, Lord President of the council, 

Earl of Clarendon. Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Two Sergeats-at-arms. Two Sergeants-at-Arms. 


Lord High Chancellor, 
Lord Cettenham. 
Senior Gentleman Usher Quarterly Waiter, 
| Hon. Heneage Legge. 
Gentleman Usher Daily Gentleman Usher of 
Waiter, and to the the Black Rod. 
Sword of State. 
W. Martin, esq. Sir Augustus Clifford. 
Garter King of Arms, sir W. Woods. 
Fhe Earl Marshal, Duke of Norfolk. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia Matilda, 
of Glocester. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Mary of Cambridge. 
Her Royal Highness Piincess Augusta of Cain- 
bridge. 

His Royal Highness Prince George of Cambridge. 
Her co Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, 
attended by Miss Ker, Lady of the Bedcham- 
ber to Her Royal Highness. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
attended by Lady Charlottee Dundas, Lady of the 
Bedchamber to her Royal Highness. 

Her Royal Highness'the Dutchess of Glocester, 
attended by Lady Caroline Legge, Lady of the 
Bedchamber to Her Royal Highness. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Augusta, 
attended by Lady Mary Pelham, Lady of the Bed- 
chamber to Her Royal Highness. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 
Vice Chamberlain The Sword Lord Chamberlain, 
of her majesty’s of State of her Majesty’s 
Household, borne by Lord Household, 
Earl of Belfast. Viscount Mel- Earl of Uxbridge. 


THE QUEEN, 

Wearing the Collars of her Orders. 
Her Majesty’s train borne by the following twelve 
unmarried ladies, viz: 
Lady Adelaide Paget. Lady Caroline A. Gordon 
Lady Sarah Frederica Lennox. - 
Caroline Villiers. Lady Eliza. Anne Georgi- 
Lady Frances Elizabeth ana Dorothea Howard. 
Cowper. Lady Ida Hay. 
Lady Elizabeth West. Lady Catherine Lucy 
Lady Mary Augustus Wilhelmina Stanhope. 
Frederica Grimstone., Lady Jane Harriet Bouverie. 
Lady Eleanor Caroline Lady Mary Charlotte 
_ Paget. Howard. 
Assisted by Captain F. Seymour, the Groom of the 
Robes. 

Mistress of the Robes, 
The Earl of Albe- The Duchess of Su- 

marle, G. C. H. therland. 

Ladies of the Bedchamber, 
Marchioness of Normanby. Duchess of Bedford. 
Countess of Charlemont. Countess of Sandwich. 
Dowager Lady Lyttleton. Countess of Burlington. 
Lady Portman. Lady Barham. 

Maids of Honor, 

Hon. Amelia Murray. Hon. Harriet Pitt. 
Hon. Caroline Cocks. Hon. Henrietta Anson. 
Hon. Matilda Paget. Hon. Harriet Lister. 

Hon. Sarah Mary Cavendish. 

Women of the Bedchamber, 
Lady Harriet Clive. Viscountess Fores. 
Lady Charlotte Copley. Lady Caroline Barrington, 
Mrs. Brand. Hon. Mrs. Campbell. Lady Gardner. 
Captain of the Yeo- Captain of the Band 
men of the Guard, Gold Stick, of Gentlemen at 
Earl of Ilchester. Lord Hill. Arms, Lord Foley. 

Keeper of the Privy Purse, - 

Sir Henry Wheatley. 

Six-Gentlemen-at-arms. 

Six Yeomen of the Guard to close the possession. 


On arriving at the entrance of the chapel, the 
drums and trumpets filed off. The Gentleman-at-. 
arms, remained outside the chapel door, in the ante- 
chapel, during the eeremony. The respective per- 
sons coinposing the procession were conducted to 
the places provided for them, the princess and prin- 
césses of the blood roval to the seats prepared for 
them on the haut pas, and the several ladies atten- 
dant upon the queen to the seats provided near her 
majesty’s person. 

Her majesty, on reaching the haut pas, took her 
seat in the chair of state provided for the occasion, 
on the right side of the altar. 

The service then proceeded, and, being conclud- 
ed, the procession returned, that of the bridegroom 
preceding as before, except, that his royal highness 
conducted her majesty in the return. 

N. B. The knights of the several orders present 
at the solemnity wore their respective collars, with 
rosettes. . ’ 


The altestation.—On reaching the throne-room, 
the form of attestation took place, when her ma- 
jesty and prince Albert signed the marriage regis- 
ter, which was attested by certain members of the 
royal family and officers of state, present. 


Sacred music at the chapel royal. 

The sacred music performed this day on the oc- 
casion of the solemnization of the nuptials of her 
majesty with prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha, at the chapel royal, was under the immedi- 
ate superintendence and direction of sir George 
Smart, the .principal organist, and Mr, Hawes. 
The vocal corps consisted of sixteen gentlemen 
and ten young gentlemen. 

The following is the music that was performed: 
Deus Misereatur, Psalm Ixvii. ‘God be merciful 
unto us and bless us; and show us the light of his 
countenance, and be merciful unto us,” &e. (C. 
King). Anthem. ‘Blessed be thou Lord God of 
Israel.” (Kent). 

Arrival of his royal highness prince Albert. 

At half past twelve precisely, the drums and 
trumpets sounding along the passages leading to 
the chapel announced the approach of the proces- 
sion of the royal bridegroom. 

The entrance of the prince, after the music had 
ceased, was the signal for the whole assemblage 
rising; he came up the body of the chapel accom- 
panied right and left. by his serene highness the 
duke of Saxe Coburg, his father, and his brother 
the hereditary duke. 

He looked remarkably well, and wore his hair 
turned aside in front from the left; and he was habit- 
ed in the full dress uniform of the guards, and 
had on each shoulder a large white favor; he also 
wore the order of the garter. | 

On his royal highness reaching the haut pus he 
was introduced to her majesty the queen dowager, 


Master of the Horse, 


ae 





with her majesty, the prince-and his august rela- 
tions took their seats. 
Prince Albert carried a cadeau of splendid 
workmanship containing the ring, which be hand- 
ed to the queen dowager for her examination. ‘The 
prince lvoked remarkably well, full of animation, 
and good spirits. 2 
While waiting for the arrival of the royal. bride, 
ihe prince was introduced respectively to the two 
archbishops and the bishop of London. 
Just as the first sound of the trumpets announce- 
ed the approach of ber most gracious majesty the 
queen’s procession, the sun broke into the chapel 
royal, which from the obscurity of the morning 
had looked up to that time rather sombre: many 
hailed this auspicious sunbeam as a happy omen. 
Arrival of the queen. 

The queen’s arrival was announced by the band, 
&e. playing the national anthem. During the in- 
terval between the commencement of the music 
and her majesty’s arrival, the prince frequently 
looked back to the chapel entrance to watch the 
approach of his august bride. 

Her majesty on her entering the chapel was re- 
ceived within its walls standing. She looked, we 
thought, a little affected, as if the solemnity and 
importance of the day had produced its natural 
effect upon her appearaiice. The bridal proces- 
sion, as It advanced along the centre of the chapel, 
had a most beautiful effect to those whose good 
fortune it was to be able to see it. 

Her majesty having advanced to the haut pas, 
took her seat on the faldstool to the left hand of 
the bridegroom, and the service was commenced, 
the archbishop of Canterbury leaving his seat and 
advancing to the front of the altar railing, with the 
book from which he read the service in his hands. 

Of the ceremony itself it is only necessary to 
say that it differed in nothing, except the exalted 
rank of the principal personages, from that used 
at the marriage of any of her majesty’s subjects. 

It was read with great dignity by the officiating 
prelate, and seemed to impress its beauties as a 
sacred rite upon all who heard it. 

The prince pronounced the words required from 
bridegrooms, in a softened feeling, while her ma- 
jesty spoke the few words allotted to her in a much 
firmer and distinct tone. 

Her majesty was given away by her royal uncle 
the duke of Sussex, who had his place close to the 
altar, on her majesty’s left hand. At the moment 
the happy bridegroom placed the ring on the finger 
of the bride, a signal was given, which was instant- 
ly responded to by royal salutes fired from a train 
of artillery in the park, and from the guns at the 
tower. 

When the ceremony was concluded, her majesty 
kissed, very affectionately, both her royal uncles 
and the queen dowager, and giving her hand to her 
royal husband, the procession having been reform. 
ed, left the chapel. 

On her way down, the queen saluted several 
persons to the right and left hand, whom in the 
few hasty glances she threw around she had time 
to recognise. 

Within a quarter of an. hour, the whole of the 
spectators of this great national event bad left the 
chapel. 

Wedding breakfast. 

At the Buckingham Palace a sumptuous repast 
was provided, at which several of the illustrious 
participators in the previous ceremony, and the 
officers of the household and ministers of state, 
were present. The taste and ingenuity of the 
confectioners and table deckers were prominently 
displayed at this festival; asplendid wedding cake 
formed a prominent object of attraction. 

Her majesly’s costume. 

Her majesty’s dress was of rich white satin, 
trimmed with orange flower blossoms. Head-dress, 
a wreath of orange flower blossoms, and over this 
a beautiful viel of Honiton lace, worn down. The 
bridesmaids or train-bearers were also attired in 
white. The queen Dowager wore a dress of violet 
colored velvet, with train to correspond. 

Conduct of the royal pair. 

The prince is described by an eyé witness of the 
ceremony as having answered all the questions in a 
firm tone 6f voice, and her majesty repeated the 
words prescribed in a manner which plainly show- 
ed that her whole heart was interested. 

While the service was proceeding, her majesty 
was observed to look frequently at prince Albert, 
who was standing at her side. In fact, she searce- 
ly ever took her eyes off him till she left the chapel. 

The service being concluded, the several mem- 
bers of the royal famiiy who had occupied places 
around the altar, returned to take up their positions 
in the procession. On passing her majesty, they 





whose hand he kissed, as did also his father and 





bourne. 





elder brother, and after conversing a brief time 


all paid their congratulations, and the duke of Sus- 
poet after shaking her by the hand in a manner 
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which appeared to have little ceremony, but with 
cordiality in it, affectionately kissed her cheek. 
After all had passed, with the exception of the 
royal bride and bridegroom, her majesty stepped 
hastily across to the other side of the altar, where 
the queen dowager was standing, and kissed her. 

Prince Albert then took her majesty’s hand, and 
the royal pair left the chapel, all the spectators 
standing. 

While the procession was proceeding down the 
aisle, her majesty spoke frequently to the earl of 
Uxbridge, who was on her right baad, apparently 
giving directions as to the order of the procession. 

After the ceremony, the procession returned 
through the suite of apartments already described, 
her majesty and her illustrious consort walking 
hand in hand, and acknowledged with gracious 
siniles the cheers with which the walls of the an- 
cient palace now re-echoed, for it musi be obverved 
that within the palace there were no acclamations 
as the procession passed on its way to the chapel. 

Another account. 

Her majesty’s train was borne by twelve maids 
of honor. Her majesty did not weara veil. Her 
hair was dressed quite plain, and the only orna- 
ment on the head was a tiara of brilliant diamonds. 
The train was several yards long, and composed of 
the most costly materials. Her majesty was deep- 
ly affected oa entering the chapel and shed tears. 
The intense interest which had been manifested 
during the whole of the morning, at this moment, 
was at its height, and the most breath-like silence 
prevailed as the queen proceeded up the chapel. 

On her majesty reaching the altar, she shook 
hands with the queen dowager and the other mem- 
bers of the royal family; immediately after which. 
prince Albert conducted her majesty to the part of 
the communion table where the marriage service 
was read by the archbishop of Canterbury, assisted 
by the bishop of London, in a clear and distinct 
tone of voice. The form as prescribed by the 
ritual of the church of England was strictly ob 
served in all particulars. Her majesty and the 
prince answered the reponses in a very audible 
tone. 

When it came to that part of the service in 
which the minister says, “wilt thou have this wo- 
man,’’ &c. } 

The archbishop said, addressing the prince, 
“Albert, wilt thou have this woman to be thy wed- 
ded wife?” 

The prince, in an audible voice, replied, ‘1 





will.” 

The archbishop then addressing her majesty, 
said, ** Victoria, wilt thou have this man to be thy | 
wedded husband?” 

Her majesty in a firm voice responded «I will.” 

The other parts of the ceremony, as we before 
observed, were strictly in unison with the forms of 
the church of England, 

The queen repeated the words “love, honor and 
obey,’’ 1n a very audible manner. 

During the whole time the ceremony was being 
read, the royal family and all present remained 
standing. After it was concluded her majesty re- 
ceived the congratulations of her royal relations. 





The procession retired from the chapel in the 
stale and form as it entered, except that prince 
Albert led her majesty by the hand. 

It was a matter of general remark that her ma- 
jesty went through the service in a most compos- 
ed and dignified manner, The slight nervousness 
which was apparent when the queen first entered 
the chapel soon left her, and in a few minutes she 
seemed in full possession of her usual spirits. 

The ceremony concluded at half past one. 

The relurn to Buckingham Palace. 

All being concluded within the Palace of St. 
James’ the procession to Buckingham Palace re- 
formed much in the same order in which it pro- 
ceeded thither. Prince Albert took his place in tie 
Sane carriage with her majesty; the duchess of 
Sutherland in that with the earl of Albemarle, who, 
on this occasion alone, waves his official right to 
bein the same carriage with her majesty. Her 
majesty occupied the back seat alone, and prince 
Albert and the duchess of Kent sat opposite. 

The banquet. 

In the evening® a grand banquet was given, by 
command of her majesty, in the banquet room of 
St. James’ Palace, built by George IV, at which 
the earl of Errol, as lord steward of her inajesty’s 
household, presided. The room was gorgeously 
decorated, and illuminated by five magnificent lus- 
tres, and table candelabras. There were three 
tables—one across at the upper end, and two tables 
running down from thence, capable of receiving 130 
Buests, Behind the seat of the chairman was display- 
ed, under rich crimson drapery with a crown at the 


top, all the costly gold plate from Windsor Castle; 





the tables and serving tables at the sides, evinced 


the well known taste of Mr. Elliott, her majesty’s 
table-decker. The banquet, of course, embraced 
every luxury; and a band of musicians were in at- 
tendance throughout the evening, the company be- 
ing waited upon by the servants in royal liveries. 

All were in full dress} dinner was served at eight 
o’clock. ) 

The company assembled in the suite of state 
drawing rooms, which were brilliantly illuminated 
for the occasion, previous to the dinner; and, on 
being summoned, proceeded through the portrait 


gallery to the banquet room. At the conclusion of 


the festival, all returned to the drawing room, and 
from thence went to a full dress party, given by the 
duchess of Sutherland. 

Grand dinners were also given by her majesty’s 
ininisters and others, and at the inns of court. The 
events was also duly celebrated in the city, and the 
poor were not forgotten. The theatres and other 
places of public amusements were thrown open. 
The illuminations were most extensive, as also 
were the preparations on the road to Windsor, along 
which her majesty and her illustrious consort were 
to proceed to Windsor Castle. 


SPEECH OF MR. DAVIS, OF MASS. 
ON THE SUB-TREASURY BILL. 
Ta senate, January, 23, 1840. 

‘The sub-treasury bill being under consideration, 
and the senate having evinced a determination not 
to adjourn without taking the question upon the 
final passage of the bill— 

Mr. Davis said: I rise, Mr. President, with great 
reluctance at this late hour to address the senate, 
fatigued as it is with an unusually long session, and 
exhausted by the debate; but, painful ag it is, I 
must entreat their indulyénce while I make a brief 
reply to the new doctrines which have been now, 
for the first time, published here, and come to us 
through channels that leave no doubt of their being 
the doctrines of the administration. They involve 
and have drawn into this debate great and momen- 
tous considerations, affecting the most cherished in- 
terests of the people I represent, as well as of 
nearly the whole country. With the exception of 
a few incidental remarks made by me a day or two 
ago, no one froin the ncerth and east has addressed 
you during this discussion; and as some part of the 
debate has been pointed in its character, and direct- 
ed to me personally, as if the positions assumed 
were incapable of refutation, I-feel urged by an 
irresistible sense of duty—nay, I cannot reconcile 
myself to forbear from making some reply. 

The senator from Mississippi, (Mr. Walker), 
with his usual acknowledged ability, and the dis- 
tinguished senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bu- 
chanan), following in his track, have advanced the 
propositions that the embarrassments and distress 
with which the country has been grievously afflicted 
for several years past, and which now paralyze all 
its energies, are imputable to the pernicious influ- 
ence of bank paper; and this bill contains the ne- 
cessary corrective, as it will check importations of 
foreign goods, suppress what they call the credit 
system, and, by restoring a specie currency, reduce 
the wages of the laborer, once the value of pro- 
perty. 

This is the character given to the measure by its 
friends; and, alarming as the doctrines are, I am 
gratified that they are frankly avowed. I have 
been anticipated, to a considerable extent, by the 
senator from Mississippi (Mr. Henderson). In 
what I have to say, I shall, however, confine myself 
chiefly to the speech of the senator from Pennsylva- 
hia, who has gone more in detail into the subject, for 
we all acknowledge his ability on this floor, and 
his capacity to do ample justice to the subjects 
which he discusses. 

Ido not propose to follow him through a very 
large portion of his elaborate argument to prove 
that executive power has of late been shunned 
instead of being sought after, or that the present 
and the old Bank of the United States are identical, 
and both national banks. Enough has been said 
on these points. He has, however, asserted that 
we have abandoned all the arguments which we 
have before used against the sub-treasury, because 
the progress of events has proved them unsound.— 
Not so; far from it. With others, I entered into 
that debate, which is before the public, and the 
arguments unrefuted stand as firm as ever; but it 
would be a profitless task to reiterate them here, 
and this is the reason why they are passed over in 
the discussion. 

But, sir, | will not dwell on any of these matters, 
but go to that in hand. The senator says we labor 
under distressing embarrassments, and so we do; 
no one will have the hardihood to deny it, for all 
the country in sorrow bears testimony to it. We 
have, itis true, seen am occasional lets of light, 
but it has been soon obscured, and we have been 
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shrouded in a gloomy uncertainty. He says further, 
that the cause is excessive issues of bank paper, 
speculation, and a bloated (I use his words) credit 
system. He lodges the guilt on the shoulders of 
the banks alone. Itis neither just nor fair to hold 
them alone responsible, and I will make it manifest, 
by showing that they were seduced into their 
errors by the administration. 

Before the late president (Jackson) seized the 
public money and took it into his own custody, in 
1833, there was no complaint about the currency; 
all the people know this, for all, even the president 
himself in oné of his messages, united in declaring 
in substance, it was sound, and equal to that of any 
nation on earth. There was no complaint, no in- 
convenience, no embarrassment, from this source 
in doing business; but contentment and satisfaction 
everywhere. About this there could be no mistake, 
nor will any one here attempt to refute the well 
known facts. 

But from that act of the president, which was the 
first movement to reform the currency, to this day, 
there has been what the senator is pleased to call 
“expansion, contraction and explosion” in rapid 
and fearful succession; crisis upon crisis, pressure 
upon pressure, panic upon panic, have succeeded, 
till we have reached a state of suspicion and alarm 
that has deranged and almost suspended business. 
The storm in its fury has swept over the coantry, 
once and again uprooting the stateliest and firmest 
trees, and leaving in its track a dreary, desolate 
waste. Its marks are too deeply engraven, too dis- 
tinct, too well defined to leave any thing uncertain 
—any thing equivocal. It fell upon us with such 
withering energy as to leave no doubt when, where, 
and how it began. 

Gentlemen may tax their mgenuity, they may 
task their inventions, to discover other causes of 
distress—they may belabor and hold up to scorn 
and execration the banks as long as they please— 
they cannot change the facts, for they cannot ob- 
literate history. Things were well, and every body 
knows it, till 1833. Then began the bank reform 
by the removal of the deposites—and then began 
this rapid series of “‘expansion, contraction and ex- 
plosion’”’—then followed crisis after crisis—then 
came the derangement of exchanges, and then the 
embarrassmnents which have overwhelmed the coun- 
try—then came, too, the nine hundred banks of 
which the senator speaks, though he has probably 
swelled the number beyond historical truth. 

The senator admits, what cannot be denied; that 
the administration proposed and carried into effect 
the state bank deposite system. It was in this 
place and by them that state banks were taken into 
favor, petted, and boastingly held out to the country 
as affording a better and safercurrency. Into them 
was the revenue put in enormous sums, and they 
were directed to loan freely upon it by the president 
for the accommodation of the people, and it was 
his pride and pleasure to make known to us that 
the public money was thus employed, instead of 
being locked up; a striking commentary upon the 
present plan of vaults and safes, Mr. President. 

The senator admits that this was the policy of 
the administration, and that the disastrous conse- 
quences predicted by the opposition have been 
verified. He might have gone further; for it is 
truth equally undeniable, that this policy sowed 
the seed of nearly or quite one-half of the whole 
number of banks—between eight and nine hun- 
dred—and of more than one-half of the capital; 
that it was the parent of the paper ‘‘expansion, 
contraction and explosion,” of which he has spo- 
ken in terms of just severity; that it is alike the 
parent of the bloated credit system which he 
affirms has made us all gamblers; and that the mad 
speculation which raged over the country, and has 
furnished the theme for declamation and denuncia- 
tion in these halls for three years past, was begot- 
ten by it. Such are the facts, and on the projee- 
tors of this policy let the responsibility rest. We 
had no ‘‘expansions, contractions or explosions” 
fora long period that did not fairly belong to the 
vibrations of trade; none that excited alarm or 
seriously disturbed public confidence, till we came 
to this reforming policy; but since then the public 
mind has scarcely been tranquilized. In 1834 
came the first fell swoop, which overturned and 
bankrupted thousands; and it originated here. In 
°35-6 came the great era of bank making and trad- 
ing upon the public money, then accumulated to 
sixty or seventy millions, as nearly as I remember, 
which threw the country into a feverish excite- 
ment, and even firm, well-balanced minds out of 
their adjustment. There was a rage for fortune 
making and fortune hunting such as never had been 
witvessed, and which nothing but this policy was 
capable of generating. The seriator might and 


ought to have limited the bloated credit system that 
made us all as he athrme eamblere. ta thi 
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and left the offspring to stand beside its parent asa 
proof of thé disasters of this policy, and of the 
tulfilment of the predictions-of the opposition; for 
go together they must, and live together they will 
in history; and no sophistry, no ingenuity can ever 
separate thein. While the senator admits this 
policy to’ belong exclusively to the administration, 
and to have been strenuously opposed by us, and 
. its melancholy consequences predicted, he now re- 
Htehager © as érroneous, and we must allow to 
iim and his friends whatever credit belongs to an 
abandonment of it after it had literally exploded, 
and the mischief was accomplished. But, sir, he 
and they must be reminded that I could, ifI wonld, 
read from the message of the president, and from 
the successive reports of the secretary of the trea- 
sury, language of exultation, triumphing in the en- 
tire success of the policy, boasting that the cur- 
rency was on a better fouting than ever, that the 
exchanges were greatly improved, and that too, at 
the very moment when the bloated credit was 
most expanded, and speculation was the most rife 
and rank. Such was the delusion that the mad- 
ness which had seized multitudes was trumpeted 
forth as evidence of success and general prosperi- 
ty.. The senator clearly reasons from false pre- 
mises when he makes the banks the origin of our 
embarrassments, for they were only instruments in 
the hands of those who projected the measures 
that have made them what they are. 
* But the senator goes further, and traces the evils 
of banks and bank paper into England, and alleges 
without qualification, that from this cause business 
there is‘as badly paralyzed as it is here; and I am 
not about to make an issue upon that point, for I 
must hurry on to other matters. He makes an in- 
ference, however, which I must notice. He says 
that to this circumstance alone we owe our ability 
to manufacture goods. If England was a hard 
money country, our mills and bammers would all 
be silent; but the paper system so raises the price 
of wages, and consequently the price of production, 
that she cannot send forth her goods so cheap as 
she otherwise could, or as cheap as they are made 
in hard money countries, where wages are lower. 
And do we owe our success to this folly? Do we 
stand on such a slippery basis, having no foothold 
but upon an error of policy, stupidly persisted in? 
I desire to be informed how the hard money coun- 
tries, as they are called—lItaly, Spain, Holland, 
France and Germany—for they have all been put 
into that class, though not with strict historical 
accuracy—stand the competition of England, with 
her bloated credits? Yes, how, sir, do they figure 
in the competition? Who has supplied our mar- 
kets and the markets of the world? If metallic 
currency makes production cheaper—if it gives 
vantage ground toa country in the general round 
of trade, how is it that these nations have not long 
since run England out of our market with their 
cheaper wey! How is it that we draw annually 
from England two-fold more of imports than from 
all the residue of Europe? Why is it that they, 
especially France, shut their own ports against 
most kinds of English goods, to protect their own 
manufacturers? Why is the same policy pursued 
elsewhere? In these countries the hard money 
‘ scheme has had a long, full and faithful trial, and 
we know the result. England, without any advan- 
tages over them in our ports, has overwhelmed them 
with her competition; and so it is wherever trade 
is open to her on a footing of equality with them. 
Is it not, Mr. President, a surprising fact that 
the senators who have spoken upon this subject 
have selected the two most free, most commercial 
nations—nations which, by their extraordinary en- 
terprise and their unsurpassed knowledge of busi- 
ness, have carried their trade to the remotest parts 
of the earth, and excelled all others in the accumu- 
lation of wealth, and the enjoyments jt brings with 
it—nations highly civilized, and standing among 
the most enlightened in the globe—as the examples 
of unwise, imprudent and vicious governments—so 
destitute of the first principles of polilical economy 
as to waste the products of their labor through the 
unseen and incomprehensible influence of bank 
paper? : 
There is no denying that they have outrum all 
others in prosperity while in the use of this paper, 
and yet, according to the. theory of the senator, 
they have all the time labored under a most oppres- 
sive policy, bloating wages and property, while it 
has been the happy lot of other countries to live 
under the auspicious influence of hard money. 
Spain, Italy, France, Holland, Germany, on the 
other hand, have become pattern nations, distin- 
guished for their wisdom, and also for the happy 
condition of their laborers, who, doubtless, failing 
to realize their condition, escape, whenever they 
can, to this country or some other part of this 
continent. 


The senator assures _us that this paper brings with 
it this alarming attribute—as it. expands and con- 
tracts, so property and wages rise and fall; thus 
making it the vital principle of the body politic, 
giving to it pulsation. In-speaking of paper, I 
once and for all, wish always to be understood as 
meaning the paper of sound specie paying banks, 
redeemable at sight, unless I otherwise specify. Is 
this a sound axiom of the senator? Is bank paper: 
the sole or chief regulator of the value of wages 
and property? If so, whenever there is a common 
currency there should bea uniform price. Let us 
see how the position is sustained in the United 
States, where, in all parts of the country, we have 
banks. The senator from Mississippi (Mr. Hen- 
derson) stated that the services of an ordinary 
laborer, which wonld cost fifteen doliars in his part 
of the country, he had ascertained could be had at 
Pittsburg for a quarter, or less, of that sum, and in 
New Engiand, as I understood him, for about half. 
Every body knows the vast difference in the ex- 
pense of living between Boston and New Orleans, 
and between New York and any remote country 
town. But how is it with your hard money coun- 
tries? Expences of all sorts are unquestionably 
fourfold greater in Havana than in Florence; and 1 
might goon multiplying examples for it is much 
more difficult to find two places that correspond 
than two that are at variance. Does iit not follow 
that currency, while it undoubtedly has an influ- 
ence, is not even the principal cause of this diver- 
sity? 

Bat, sir, I cannot dwell on this. The senator 
contended, by an ingenious argument, that a re- 
duction of wages would be beneficial to the laborer, 
because property would necessarily fall in the 
same ratio, and, in the fervor of debate, addressing 
New England through me, he appeals to her to 
embrace this alternative as a resource to rescue 
her manufacturers from the ruin which lays in 
prospect. Embrace what, Mr. President? How 
will a corresponding fall of wages and property aid 
the laborer? How is his condition to be improved 
by it? Lhe most that can be said is, that his rela- 
tive condition is unchanged. But can he embrace 
the degraded condition of by far the larger class of 
laborers in England and Ireland, where the alms- 
houses are filled with paupers, and those who sup- 
port themselves struggle for life? Can he descend 
a grade lower, to hard money Italy, where, as the 
authority read by the senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Merrick) will prove, but I will not stop to read it, 
wages are three pence a day? Is it an invention to 
abandon the physical, moral and intellectual com- 
forts and enjoyments which surrounded the indus- 
trious man here, and descend to the deplorable 
condition of those who fly from their country to 
this asa place of refuge for the poor, the naked 
and the hungry? 

But, sir, as have more to say of this ina more 


tages of other countries, why do the poor emigrate 
hither, and why do not’ our citizens emigrate 
thither? 


ey which are imputed to this bill. We have 
always been told that it was a simple proposition to 
divorce the governinent from the banks, so as to 
enable it to hold its own money, and, therefore, 
harmless in its character, as it would affect nothing 
else. 


Bat, sir, the senator from Pennsylvania, while 
he declares that he is not for an exclusive hard 
inoney currency, or, in other words, is not hostile 
to well regulated siate banks, if they can be well 
regulated, as he expresses himself, argues that this 
bill will diminish importations, suppress credit, and 
stop speculation, by modifying the currency so far 
as to work out these extraordinary ends. 

Iam by no means satisfied that it is capable of 
producing all these consequences, but, as such a 
power is imputed to it by its warmest friends, and 
those who are in the councils and confidence of the 
administration, who bring it forward, and no doubt 
bring it forward with this view and expectation, I 
shall, in this reply confine myself to the positions 
assumed. That it will do the country no good I 
have never doubted; but I have never allowed my- 
self to believe that it can exert that influence upon 
its affairs which is ascribed to it. 


It will diminish importations in the right way, 
so far it has my most hearty concurrence, for they 
haverun into an injurious excess. This again is 
the result of a false poliey, not imputable to paper, 
as the senator supposes, even, as a principal eanse. 
It comes of encouraging foreign labor instead of our 
own; of stimulating this trade under the persuasion 





| But, sir, I must leave this topic and go to anether. | 


strengthen and foster our own industry, until it hag 
reached a point of injuricus excess, suspending 
our laborers from employment and taking from them 
their bread. We buy more than we seil, leaving a 
balance of many millions now due to Europe, 
which is to be paid out of the resources of the peo- 
ple; and it is time to retrace our steps. The presi- 
dent, who has been a promoter of this policy, com- 
plains in his message of this excess as a serious evil, 
and I rejoice at it; but he fails to indicate the re- 
medy. He talks vaguely of economy, but is si- 
lent, upon our great interest of the north and east. 
We must, sir, stand by our own laborers, and not 
suffer them to be overwhelmed by this process, and 
then appeal to them to lower their wages. Our 
duty is plain, and we must pursue it with manly 
firmness. The workshops of Europe must not be 
allowed to supercede ours. This ts the remedy. 
But the bill wilisuppress ecredit—suppress bloatea 
credit! What, sir, is credit? One would think it 
was some new invention to defraud the public by 
the manner in which it isspoken of; but it is co- 
existent with business, and wherever there is or has 
been business, there credit has alwavs existed, 
and has been and will be abused to a greater or 
less extent. I cannot comprehend how com- 
inerce or trade can be carried on successfully 
without it! Abplish credit, and for what? Be- 
cause the false policy of the administration in 
1835 and °36 stimulated it toexcess! Because, 
like the freedom of speech and of the press, it 
may be abused! I know of no other period against 
which any general and just charge can be brought. 
What would be the condition of the country, if men 
were denied credit? Nothing more deplorable. 
The young man born to no inheritance now goes 
into the world with his character for honesty and 
integrity; this is his great and only resource, and 
by the faith placed in this he commands the funds 
necessary to go forward in business. And Mr. 
President, it is one of the glorious characteristics 
of our institutions that this path is open to his en- 
terprise, and the way to wealth as well as to honor 
and fame, is clear of obstructions for the most ob- 
scure and humble individual. Shall we denyto 
such the only chance they have of success? Shall 
we trample on them, and grind them to dust with 
the iron heel of power? No, sir, I will espouse no 
such anti-republican doctrines. I will vote for no 
law that declares to the poor that they shall remain 
in hopeless poverty, and to the rich that they alone 
shail have the enjoyment of property. 

But speculation is to be putdown. If the sena- 
tor means by speculation, unwise and hazardous 
traffic, it has always existed, and always will exist, 
where enterprise exists, unless he can uproot the 
desire in the human mind for the sudden acquisition 
of wealth.—He might as well undertake to stop the 
emotions and passions of the human heart. The 
only way to make men prudent and sagacious in bu- 





I will now notice the effects upon the public poli-|§& 


siness—and it is very desirable they should be so— 


appropriate connexion, I shall pass it for the pre-| is to make them see far enough into the future to 
sent, with a single remark—if such are the advan-/| avoid ruinous hazards; but the rash, who often have 


a passion for wealth, will indulge iljlusive hopes 

and make ruinous bargains, unless the senator can 

enlarge their understandings and inerease their sa- 
acity. 

There is but one process by which credit and spe- 
culation can be suppressed, and that is, by denying 
the means and facilities of business, not to specu- 
lators alone, but to all; and that is exactly what 
the argumeut of the senator tends to. He propo- 
ses to diminish the circulation, declaring that there 
is an inflation, when we are crippled down by the 





| much? 


scarcity of money. He would diminish to a vast 
|extent the resources and ability of lenders, when 
|the public is in despair for want of circulation. 
|He assumes that diminishing the currency will 
idiminish wages and the value of property and 
so it may be; but the first great and abiding 
result will be a deminution of business. His 
theory abolishes credit, and leaves nothing but a 
reduced currency to do business with, and no one 
can deny that a reduction of business must follow. 
Is the country prepared for this? Do we grow too 
fast? Is our enterprise too great? Do we labor too 
Have we too much to eat, drink, or wear? 
Are our comforts and enjoyments so myltiplied that 
asound policy requires they should be curtailed? 
What response will the people give these inquiries? 
Let him who is willing to be pared down first stand 
forth and’ proclaim it. Wages are to be diminished 
by curtailing the demand for them; for that is the 
effect of reducing business. 

The senator, in his argument, seemed to forget 
that the evils of a contracting and contracted cur- 
cy bear as oppressively upon the pnblic, and more 
30, than those of expansion. The difference is this: 





in‘expansion, the weight of loss falls on the credi- . 


tor portion—in contraction, upon the debtor por- 





‘that it is more beneficial. to the country than to} tion: but in either case it isa grevious. calazmity. 
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He cannot reduce the currency below what is neceés- 
sary, without even more suffering than arises from 
too much. e | 

The senator from Mtesiosippid Mir. Waiker) goes 
for the abolition of paper. The quantity of specie 
in the country is not supposed to exceed above 
$80,000,000, the president puts it, at $35,000,000. 
This he argues would ensure a great reduction of 
wages and of the value of property, which he in- 
sists will be beneficial. The senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Benton) is also, for metal alone; and these gen- 
tlemen have bestowed the highestencomiums upon 
the policy of the hard money countries. The latter 
is enchanted with the fact that the Hollanders have 
grown rich and become great lenders of money, 
while we are borrowers; and I will solve for him 
this enigma upon his own principles. He imputes 
it to gold, and infers that we should be lenders if we 
had a m*tallic currency only. Who, Mr. President, 
are the lenders of Holland? Those individuals who 
have amassed millions; who at one time owned 
most of this city, and who can buy up empires 
with their boundless wealth, having profited by 
a state of things which made the privileged few 
rich, while the many are left poor—while the labor- 
er, as I can prove, gets but his three pence and four 

yvence aday, ‘This is the last policy we desire; the 

last that would be in harmony with the genius cf 
our people or in unison with their true interests. 
It is diffusive wealth that we desire; a general pros: 
perity among all; property scattered every where, 
attainabfe by all that deserve it; and thus invigorat- 
ing a successful business, in which all may partici- 
pate, instead of amassing itin the pockets of a few. 
We are borrowers: be itso. It is better, infinitely 
better, to borrow, and thus diffuse capital to excite 
industry and enterprise, than to amass it in heaps 
and become lenders to natious, with a nation of pau- 
pers at home. / 

But, sir, | fear I have dwelt too long on these 
matters, and wiil haste to notice that for which lI 
chiefly rose. Much has been said of labor, and 
what is it? I may say, without offence, it is a coin- 
modity bought and soldlike merchandise in the mar- 
ket. A man has his skill and service to sell to 
whomsoever will buy them, and his anxious desire 
is to obtain the most liberal remuneration. ‘The 
senator says the value of it is regulated by bank 
paper. Not so, Mr. President, not so; but chiefly 
by the amount in market, and the demand which 
exists for it; currency may, however, at times, have 
its influence. If the supply is great and the de- 
mand small, then wages are necessarily low; 
but if the supply be simall andthe demand great 
they are high. When business is flourishing, the 
demand is urgent, and wages rise; when it is de- 
pressed, the demand diminishes, and wages fall. 
Hence, too, in countries densely populated, the sup- 
ply is necessarily greater, in proportion to the bu- 
siness, than in countries thinly peopled. Thus 
we see why wages in a great country, new and full 
of resources, like ours, are in quick demand, while 
in China, where there is a vast surplus population, 
the market is overstocked, and they arelow. Hence, 
too, it is, thatin such conditions of society we al- 
ways find the greatest poverty, suffering and de- 
gradation. Bank paper is obviously not the sole or 
chief cause which fixes the value of wages. 

But, sir, let us pursue this subjecta little further, 
as it is capable of further illustration. 

There are three great classes of laborers; those 
who produce from the earth are agriculturists, those 
who convert the products of the earth into useful 
forms are manufacturers; and those who are engag- 
ed in transporting and exchanging the products of 
the other classes are commercial. These: great di- 
visions of mankind are founded on no law but that 
of civilized, social existence. In our country at 
least, each and every person may pursue any or all 
kinds of business. But experience teaches us the 
neccessity of these divisions, for wool, cotton and 
flax are of little value till turned into cloth, but the 
farmers would find it difficult to run a mill to make 
cloths, or to build and sail a ship to take his pro- 
duce to market. From this division, too, come 
our markets. We must have food and clothing, and 
we must obtain them by an exchange of the products 
of labor, but we cannot exchange a horse or a watch 
for a joint of meat or for a pair of shoes; such pro- 
perty must first be broken into parts, and this is the 
Peculiar office and almost the only use of money. It 
measures the value of property, and brings it into 
a form suited to our convenience. This is the rela- 
tion which it bears to business, and no other; and, 
While [ admit its great importance, I deny that it lies 
at the foundation, and is therefore the great regulator 
of the affairs of men, as seems here 'to be supposed. 

he friends of this bill, I know, assume that we have 
an inflation, and that money rules, guides and re- 
Sulates business; when, in truth the inquiries ought 
to be, first, how much is necessary aga circulating 
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medium, that we may know whether there is an 
excess; and, second, does paper necessarily create 
an expansion, or unnecessary enlargement of the 
currency, that we may judge whether it ought to be 
abandoned? These matters, which are assumed, 
are precisely what ought to be proved. The sena- 
tors assume as evident truth what is not apparent. 
They affirm that paper becomes redundant, exces- 
sive, inflated. But they do not attempt to establish 
the fact by any proof. Since the first of January 
1838, our circulation has not much exceeded one 
hundred millions, it may at some periods, have 
reached one hundred and twenty, inclusive of me- 
taland paper. Is thisexcessive? Has it reached 
a point above the urgent necessities of business for 
two years past? If it has, how much is enough? 
Some days agol put this inquiry distinctly to the 
senate, and it remains, and will remain unanswered. 
If it can be proved that we have too much, it is not 
difficult to ascertain, with confident exactness, what 
amount is necessary. I desire senators to make 
known the process of which they arrive at their 
conclusions in so vitally animportant matter. They 
seem to take it for granted that there is no evil but 
expansion to fear, while nothing is more certain 
than that too small a circulating medium works 
out as great if not greater injuries than one too 
large: | 

We have heard much declamation about bloated 
credit, gambling and speculation, but if the exist- 
ence of all these were established at this moment 
by unquestionable proof, it would have little ten- 
dency to establish the fact of excessive circulation, 
for they have no necessary connection, but each 
may exist independent of the other. 

Will the senator maintain the proposition that 
paper cannot and has not circulated without inflation 
or excessive credits intrade generally? I go further 
and ask him if excess is any thing more than an 
occasional occurrence, growing out of markets 
quickened into activity by events rather casual 
than permanent? Is there any excess of paper in 
the usual course of business from sound banks who 
redeem and are able to redeem their paper at sight, 
dollar for dollar, in metal! It is not easy to see 
how excess ever exists under such circumstances. 
I can go to-day into any bank in Boston or New 
York, and draw out a dollar with the same amount 
of paper, and that dollar is as good, and will buy as 
much in France or Germany as any dollar there.— 
The paper, then, is clearly worth as much as the 
silver, for it buys it. Ifthe paper of banks is main- 
tained at this value, and so redeemed af all times, 
it is not easy to comprehend how it is inflated, or 
that more is in circulation than is needed for use.— 
The idea of inflation pre-supposes some unsound- 
ness. All money, metallic as well as paper, does and 
will fluctuate in valne, and, if this be inflation, then 
gold and silveris no more exempt from it than paper. 
It is by no means easy to deterinine which fluctuates 
oftentimes—money or property. Cotton is forty dol- 
lars a bale to-day, to-morrow it is thirty-five and 
next day forty-five; it does not follow that the cotton 
alone has fluctuated, or that it has fluctuated at all: 
for gold and silver may be so abundant as to depress 
the value of property, or so scarce as to raise it.—- 
It is every day’s occurrence to find gold and silver 
fluctuating in value, commanding at one time a 
premium, and then none; nay, under some circum- 
stances, falling below good paper. No matter what 
we have for currency, there will be fluctuations in 
its value greatly affecting trade, as a circulating 
medium, of uniform amount cannot be maintained 
any more than you can limit business to an exact 
amount. 

This all proves what seems not to be well under- 
stood, or senators would reason differently—that 
there-is but one way to determine how much cir- 
culation is necessary. It is impossible to ascertain 
how much money may be necessary for each mem- 
ber of the senate for the current year, and_it is 
equally impossible to anticipate the wants of the 
great public. The question is left, therefore to be 
settled by the laws of trade, as all other matters of 
business. We learn how much flour and corn are 
required annually, by the demand for them. Just 
so we learn how much money is required to carry 
forward business, by the ability of men to buy it.— 
So much is necessary, be the amount great or small; 
and, in a growing country, it would be just as wise 
to limit the amount of produce as the amount of 
monetary capital. Surely nothing can be more 
absurd than to attempt to determine the amount, 
without reference to the exigencies of the country 
—to say that eighty millions, or any other arbitrary 
amount, isenough. There is no advantage to be 
gained by lowering the value of property, unless 
the same amount of labor, or the same amount of 
property, enables us to obtain more of the necessa- 
ries of life. The fact should, therefore, be first 
clearly established, for the process is necessarily 

















attended with great sacrifices. The senator from 
Pennsylvania seems to understand that reducing. 
the circulation will reduce property and wages in 
the same ratio. Jf it does, in what is our condition 
bettered, even if we could reconcile debtors to it, 
who would be ruined? He seems to believe that 
our relations in foreign trade will be improved, but 
I shall show him his error, and that he ought to ar- 
rive at exactly the same conclusion; for his 
theory, if carried into execution, would inflict upon 
the laborer as well as the owner of property, the 
most injurious and oppressive consequences. He 
solemnly affirms, and I give him all credit for sin- 
cerity, that he believes a reduction in wages and 
property would be beneficial. Let us see. 

Suppose that wages and property will be reduced 
one half by the bill—that is, if wages are nowa 
dollar a day, they will be half a dollar; and if 
beef and mutton are now eight cents a pound, they 
will be four; and so of all the productions of the 
United States, and of all property created here.— 
Upon this state of facts as things are, the laborer 
would have, at the expiration of twenty days’ labor, 
twenty dollars, to provide supplies for himself and 
family. As they will be, he will have ten dollars. 
Now, sir, be it remembered that we buy and sell 
in foreign markets by their standard of currency, 
and that lowering wages and property here is to 
have no effect there, according to the reasoning of 
the senator, as their currency inust regulate the 
price of their wages and products; but cotton is to 
sell, and goods are to be bought as if no change 
had taken place. Goods, therefore, will come into 
this country no cheaper. If then, the laborer goes 
into the market with his money, as his wages are, he 
will have tweuty dollars to expend in tea, coffee, 
sugar, and. the thousand necessaries which come 
from foreign countries; but he goes into it as they 
will be—ten dollars, under the operation of the 
new theory—it is plain, therefore, that with the 
same amount of labor he can purchase but half as 
much foreign merchandise; in other words, it will 
in effect be doubled in price, while it is apparently 
the same. 

But the senator did not stop here, for he alleged 
that, while the laborer would be in a better con- 
dition, the exporter of produce—that is, cotton, &c. 
—would derive a greater profit, the measure of 
which would be the amount of reduction of wages 
and of property, as he would thus be able to produce 
so much cheaper. To make myself understuod, I 
proceed with the supposition, that wages and pro- 
perty are to be reduced one-half. Then his theory 
is, that the cotton planter, for example, would 
produce his crop at half the present cost, by the 
saving in labor and the support of it, and conse- 
quently derive double proflit. That he would pro- 
duce cheaper is undeniably true; and if he should 
sell for the same price he now does, and bring 
home specie, he would realize double profits, 
provided his laborers are supported wholly on the 
products of the United States. This, however, is 
not the course of trade or of business. But from 
whence would the profits come? Not from foreign 
countries, for no change is to occur there, but from 
the pockets of every consumer of foreign goods in 
this country, for the change is wholly in the wages 
and produce of our own country. The idea is, that 
if wages and property sink together one-half, the 
relative positions of the laborer and the owner of 
properly are the same, for the laborer can purchase 
just as much with one-half the money, and the 
same amount of property will purchase as much 
labor as before. But the laborer will, at any given 
period, have but half as much money, and the same 
amount of property will be worth but half as tnuch: - 
consequently, all the surplus gains of the farmer, 
mechanic, manufacturer and laborer, will be but 
half what they now are, in nominal amount. If 
property in foreign countries should descend in the 
same ratio, the most that could be said of our con- 
dition is, that it is no worse, for it is obviously no 
better. But if we descend while they remain sta- 
tionary, and a profit is thence gained to the exporter, 
nothing is plainer than that such profit is drawn 
from the consumer of foreign merchandise, as it 
will take twice as much of our labor or products to 
buy it, asis nowrequired. If the theory establishes 
the fact that the exporter is to reap double profits 
for cotton, it establishes, beyond controversy, the 
fact also, that that profit will be a tax upon eve 
man that consumes a foreign article, and that it 
will be wholly drawn from their pockets. The 
senator has led himself into an error by supposing 
that foreign productions are to come to us cheaper, 
while our exports ate to keep up where they are,— 
He thinks the importer sells in a market inflated 
by paper, and realizes an extraordinary profit.— 
But he must perceive that the low and depressed 
state of the working classes in Europe, is proof 
enough that no excessive profit is obtained here 
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upon goods—none that can bear essential reduction; 
and that while raw cotton maintains its price, fo- 
reign goods must also maintain theirs. In the 
great competitien of trade, this idea of excessive 
profit to the importer is fallacious; and as the no- 
tion of a reduction is founded on it, that is also fal- 
lacious. 

To follow out the case [ have supposed: The in- 
come of every man, except the exporter, is to be 
reduced one-halfin the value of wages and property, 
while all foreign merchandise will cost the same, 
which will obviously, in effect, double the price, 
as it will take twice the amount of labor, or twice 
the amount of the products of labor, tu purchase it. 

I do not ascribe this power to the bill, but it is 
enough for me that its friends do. What response 
will the farmers, mechanics, manufacturers and 
laborers make to such a flagitious proposition? 
Can they be reconciled to such a measure of oppres- 
sion? one that extorts from them the fruits of their 
industry to professedly enrich the planter whé now 
enjoys a prosperity unequalled in the rest of the 
country? No, sir, such plans of sectional aggran- 
dizement, and such a disregard of the interests of 
the greatest and most powertul class of people in 
our country, can only excite their disgust and in- 
dignation. ‘Thus, sir, I have traced the benefits of 
this bill, if it have any, as interpreted by its friends, 
to the rich and powerful. I have, if I mistake not, 
demonstrated that they are to be made richer by a 
tax upou their léss fortunate, but more industrious 
and more necessitous fellow gitizens—a tax that 
they never can and never will submit to, so long as 
their power can be felt through the ballot box. 

But, sir, this is not all. While we are thus to 
have intolerable burdens loaded upon us, to add to 
the weight of our embarrassments, and to increase 
our sufferings; and while the debtor portion of the 
public are to be crushed and ground to dust between 
the upper and nether millstone of this process, the 
nan of money is not only to escape unharmed, but 
to have his property doubled. He who holds 
cash, or its equivalentin notes, bonds or stocks, will 
be able to buy double the amount of property with 
it, and, will therefore have its value doubled on his 
hands; for, while wages and property are to go down, 
money is to go up in the same ratio. 

If the friends of this bill have given to it a true 
construction, it is a bill of privileges to the rich, but 
a scourge to all others. 

What is the debtor portion of the public? [s it 
so insignificant as to be disregarded? Sir, I will 
venture to assert that the amount of existing indebt- 
edness in any commercial country is nearly, if not 
quite, equal to the value of all property in that 
country, whether it be rich or poor, prosperous or 
unprosperous, and you cannot change, to the extent 
gentlemen have supposed, the relation of debtor and 
creditor, or thus diminish the resources of the debtors 
without a crash, a waste, and desolation such as has 
never been experienced. Suppose a man has pur- 
chased $10,000 worth of property at present prices, 
and given his bond for it; you reduce its value one- 
half, and it is- worth $5,000. How is it possible that, 
with resources thus reduced, most debtors can ever 

ay? 
J But, sir, you cannot maintain a state of things 
such as has been supposed. You may embarrass 
and distress us, as you have done, but this bill will, 
in the end, work out no such advantages as are anti- 
cipated for the planters. The theory contains in itself 
a principle that will defeat the end in view. Go 


degredation, incapable of raising itself to that lofty 
elevation attained by a free, enlightened people, ca- 
pable of governing their own affairs. It tends to 
the opposite of every thing dearest to us, for the 
descent will carry with it not only wages, but all 
the high qualities which fit us to be what we are— 
free and independent. This is a sufficient answer 
to all that can be said upon the subject. 

Such is the remedy for the disease which afflicts 
our country; and, while its advocates shadow forth 
its evils far beyond any conception of imine, if the 
bill be carried into effect, as has been proposed 
here, I must confess that I see in it nothing to 
soothe or relieve the public—nothing to restore 
confidence, which is the great and desirable end— 
nothing to avert future panics—nothing to stop this 
scramble after the gold and silver going on between 
us and other countries—-nothing that has healing 
power enough to revive and maintain prosperity. 

But, sir, much as remains to be said, I must draw 
to a close, as my object was merely to notice lead- 
ing remarks of senators which have developed the 
new and extraordinary doctrines of this administra- 
tion. I was anxious to vindicate the rights of the 
great mass of the people, who acquire their support 
by labor, and whose interests, as laying at the basis 
of all prosperity, 1 have at all times and on all fit- 
ting occasions, espoused and maintained with what- 
ever of ability I possess. In this, sir, 1 have taken 
great and sincere satisfaction, believing it to be the 
great end of our free government, and the only sure 
meanis of sustaining it. In the name and in behalf 
of that great, powerful and enlightened class of my 
fellow citizens of Massachusetts, whom I have the 
honor torepresent, I enter my solemn protest against 
the doctrines here advanced; and if my voice could 
reach them in their dwellings, their shops and on 
the decks of their vessels, I would exhort them not 
to be deluded by false theories leading them on 
to ruin, but to rouse up their energies, and at the 
ballot box, manifest their indignation at all attempts. 
to oppress them by diminishing their business and 
taxing their Jabor to enrich others. I would en- 
treat thein not to sit still and be made such as they 
see the distressed and impoverished laborers of Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

NOTES. 

The statistics referred to in the remarks of Mr. 
Davis are contained in Porter’s Progress of the Na- 
tions, and Wade’s History of the Middle and Work- 
ing Classes, two recent and respectable authorities, 
relying for the correctness of the facts contained in 
the following extracts chiefly upon the statistics 
collected by the British government. 

These developments show the farmer and all 
other working men the condition of the working 
classes in Europe, and upon what limited means 
they subsist. It is this class of men with whom 
they are to run the race of cheap production, and 
consequently of course and wretched existences for 
the same causes which reduce them to hopeless 
penury will produce liké results here. If a few 
pence a day will not support men there, it will fail 
to doithere. The intelligent working man of the 
into such irretrievable wretchedness to cheapen 
the products of labor. He will inquire whether it 
tends to elevate or depress his race—whether the 
privileges and hopes of a freeman are utterly delu- 
sive, and end in retracing his steps to the degraded 
condition from which we all believed we had escap- 
ed. In bis descent from his present commanding 





on, sir, if you please, and so legislate as to bring to 


the cotton planters the extraordinary profits antici- | tions, sit down in despair, and spurn all the daz- 


position, he may well carry with him these reflec- 


pated, at the expense of the other branches of in-, zling theories of self-government as illusory, if they 
dustry; how long will it be before that pursuit will } leave him to subsist on the humble diet, and to grap- 


be overloaded with competitors, till the market will; 
be inundated with cotton, and its price fall just in 
the ratio you have stimulated its production? Down 
it will—down it must, by the laws of trade, come 
to a levei with the fall of other productions. Anda 
what will be gained by the whole process? No- 
thing; absolutely nothing, except that it will take 
snore of our labor and more of our productions to 
bay foreign merchandise; our gain will turn literal- 
ly into a loss. ‘This is capable, I think, of demonstra- 
tion, if it does not already sufficiently appear; but 
I have no time to enlarge, interesting and all im- 
portant as the subject is. 

What motive can we have, sir, to reduce wages and 
the value of property? When did the sun ever shine 
upon a laboring people so blessed as those of our 
country have been? Where have they ever been 
able by industry to feed, clothe and educate them- 
selves so well? ‘The history of the world proves no- 
thing more certainly~—nothing with clearer demon- 
stration, than that where wages are lowest there is| 
the greatest poverty and suffering; there the condi-\ 
tion of the laborer is most forlorn and wretched; | 
there is the least moral and intellectual culture; and | 
there our race is sunk into the depths of political: 





ple with the sufferings of the most desolate portion 


-of mankind. 


Wages in France. Calais common laborers 74d. 
per day with board and without dwelling; Boulogne, 
5d. per day do. do.; Nantes, 8d. per day without 
board and without dwelling; Marseilles, 4d. to 7d. 
per day with board and without dwelling.. The 
food in some districts “consists in rye bread, soup 
made of millet, cakes made of Indian corn, now and 
then some salt provisions and vegetables, rarely, if 
ever, butcher’s meat.” In others, “‘wheaten bread, 
soup made with vegetables, and a little grease or 
lard twice a day, potatoes or other vegetables, but 
seldom butcher’s meet.” 

Sweden. ‘The daily wages of a skilful agricul- 
turist are 7d. or 8d.; while the unskilled obtain no 
more than 34d. or 4d. and board themselves. Agri- 
culturists in the southern provinces live upon salt 
fish and potatoes; in the northern provinces por- 
ridge and rye bread form their food.” 

Bavaria. ‘Laborers are paid at the rate of Sd. 
per day in the country” without board. 

Belgium. ‘A skilled artisan may earn in sum- 
mer ls. 2d. to Is. 5d.; in winter from 10d, to Is. 
2d.; unskilled half as much, without board, live 





U. States will pause before he precipitates himself 





upon rye bread, potatoes and milk.” Agricultural 
laborers have less. 

Germany. Dantzig laborers 43d..to 7d. per day, 
without board; Muhibarg, 7d. per day do.; Hol- 
stein, 7d. per day, without board. 

Netherlands. South Holland laborers 3d. to 4d. 
per day, with board; North Holland, 20d. per day, 
without board; Antwerp, 6d. per day, do; West 
Flanders, 963. to 104s. per year, with board. 

Italy. Trieste laborers 12d. per day, without 
voard: do. 6d. per day, with board; Istria, 8d. to 
10d. per day, without board; do. 4d. to 5d. per day, 
with board; Lombardy, 4d. to 8d. per day, do.; 
Genoa, 5d. to 8d. per day, do. and without lodgings; 
Tuscany, 6d. per.day, without either. 

Saxony. ‘In 1837, a man employed in his own 
loom, working very diligently from Monday morn- 
iug to Saturday night, from 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing until dusk, and even at times with a lamp, his 
wife assisting him in finishing and taking him the 
work, could not possibly earn, more than 20 gros- 
chen (about 60 cents) per week. Nor could one 
who had three children, aged 12 years and upwards, 
all working at the loom, as well as himself, with 
his wife eiployed doing up the work, earn in the 
whole more than $1 weekly. 

Navigation. Between us and England this is 
placed upon a footing of equality; all advantages to 
our navigators being abrogated. Ifany interest can 
bear direct competition, this is the one. But let us 
see the result,as set down by Mr. Porter. “In 
1821,”’ says this writer, “the proportion of British 
vessels which entered the ports of the United States 
was 74 per cent. compared with the American ton- 
nage‘employed in the foreign trade of the United 
States; while, in 1835, that proportion was increas- 
ed to 39 per cent. The actual numbers in each of 
the years, from 1821 to 1835, have been as follows: 

British. American. British. American, 


Year. Tons. Tons. Year. Tons. Tons. 
1821 55,188 765,098 1829 86,337 72,949 
1822 70,669 787,961 1830 87,231 967,227 
1823 89,553 775,271 1831 215,887 922 952 
1824 67,351 850.033 1832 288,841 949 622 
1825 63,036 880 754 1833 383,487 1,111,441 
1826 69,295 942,206 1834 453,495 1,074,670 
1827 99.114 918,361 1835 529,922 1,352,653 
1828 104,167 868,331 


The British increase is 860 per cent.; the Ame- 
rican 77 percent.” This is the result of treaties 
and conventions called reciprocal. 


REMARKS OF MR. BUCHANAN, OF PA. 
IN SENATE, TUESDAY, MARCH 38, 1840. 
On the speech of Mr. Davis, of Mass. against the in- 
dependent treasury bill. 

Mr. PrestpEnt: J rise to perform a painful but 
imperious duty which I owe to myself. The speech 
which I lately delivered in favor of the independent 
treasury bill has been made the subject of criticism 
and censure in another part of this capitol; under 
what rule of order I confess I cannot comprehend. 
In some portions of the country, at public meetings 
and in the public press, I have been denounced as 
the enemy of the laboring man, and have been 
charged with a desire to reduce his wages and de- 

ress his condition to that of the degraded serfs of 
RB issnane despotisms. Sentiments have been at- 
tributed to me, which I never uttered, and which 
my soul abhors. I repeat, what I declared in that 
speech, that if I could believe for a moment that 
the independent treasury bill would prove injurious 
to the laboring man, it should meet my unqualified 
opposition. / 

1 had intended to embrace the first opportunity 
which presented of doing myself justice upon this 
subject. Business called me away, and [ was ab- 
sent whilst the senator from Kentueky [Mr. Crit- 
tenden] addressed the senate on the resolutions 
now before it. I understood that he had referred to 
the wages of labor, in no offensive terms to me, 
however; but in such a manner as to. have present- 
ed the opportunity which I so much desired.— 
When the senator from N. York, [Mr. Tullmadge}, 
afterwards alluded to the same subject, the debate 
had assumed a personal character, and I was not 
the man to interfere against him in such a contest. 
He had said nothing which could excite any dispo- 
sition on my part to pursue such a course. 

Had I obtained the floor at any time during the 
last week, my explanation would have been short 
and simple. The means, and the only means, by 
which it was alledged that I had sought to reduce 
the wages of labor to the standard of the hard mo- 
ney despotism of Europe, was, by the introduction 
of an exclusive tnetallic curreney into this country. 
Now, to such a radical change in our currency, I 
have ever been opposed. I have avowed ny oppo- 
sition repeatedly upon this fluor and elsewhere; and 
never more distinctly than in my late speech in 
favor of the independent treasury. My motto has 
always been {o reform, not to destroy the banks: 
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and I have endeavored to prove—with what suc- 
cess, I must leave the public to judge—that sucha 
radical reform in these institutions as would pre- 
vent violent expansions and contractions of the 
currency, and thus enable them always to redeem 
their notes in specie, would prove eminently bene- 
ficial to all classes of society, but more especially 
to the laboring inan. 

On Saturday evening last a message was sent me 
by a friend, requesting me to examine the publish- 
ed speech of the senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Davis}, and suggesting that it contained an errone- 
ous statement of the arguments which I had used 
in favor of the independent treasury bill. I examin- 
ed his speech in the National Intelligencer, having 
never read it before, and I confess it struck me 
with the utmost astonishment. I found that, 
throughout, he had attributed to me arguments in 
favor of the bill which I never used; nay more, that 
the objections to the bill, which I ‘had endeavored 
to combat, had been imputed to me as the very ar- 
guments which I urged in its favor. 

I shall proceed to make some remarks upon his 
speech. In performing this duty, it is my sole pur- 
pose to justify myself, without feeling the slightest 
disposition to do him injury. 

‘to my remarks I urged the passage of the inde- 
pendent treasury bill, because it would separate 
the banks from the government, and would render 
the money of the people always secare, and always 
ready to promote their prosperity in peace and to 
defend them in war. Great as are the advantages, 
direct and incidental, which the country will de- 
rive from the passage of this bill, I knew that it 
could accomplish little or nothing, towards reform- 
ing our paper currency, or restraining the banks 
within safe limits. This opinionI have declared 
upon all occasions, and never more emphatically 
than in my late speech. I stated that the addition- 
al demand for gold and silver which it might create 
would not exceed five millions of dollars per an- 
num, according to the president’s estimate; and 
that although this might compel the banks to keep 
more specie in their vaults in proportion to their 
circulation and deposites, yet that it would prove 
but a very inadequate restraint upon excessive 
banking. Nay, more; I plumed myeelf upon the 
fact that I had been the first to suggest the amend- 
ment requiring the holders of treasury drafts to 
present them for payment to the depositaries with 
as little delay as possible, for the express purpose 
of saving the banks from the injury which might be 
inflicted upon them by locking up a large surplus 
of revenue in gold and silver in the vaults of the 
depositaries. And I endeavored to prove, not only 
by my own arguments, but by the authority of one 
of the most distinguished financiers that.this coun. 
try has ever produced, thatthe banks never could 
be injured by the adoption of the independent trea- 
sury bill, unless in the event of a large surplus re- 
venue, which would not probably svon occur. I[ 
also stated that it would thus become their interest, 
as it was already that of the rest of the community, 
to prevent the accumulation of such a surplus. In 
referring to the blessings which would flow to the 
jaboring man from the existence of a sound mixed 
currency, whose basis should be gold and silver, I 
expressly declared that the bill would exercise no 
great influence in producing this desirable result. 

Again, in speaking of the effect’ which this mea- 
sure would produce in reducing the amount of our 
imports—a consummation devoutly desired by all— 
what was my argument? That the bill would, in 
some degree, especially after June, 1842, diminish 

our Imports; because we should then have a sys- 
xin Of sash duties, which would operate as an en- 
surageinent to our domestic manufactures. 

One of the great objects of my speech was to an- 

rer the objections which had been urged against 

> independent treasury bill, by proving that it 
uld not injuriously influence the business of the 

‘ntry in tie manner which kad been predicted by 

bnemies; and especially that it would produce 

ls or no effect upon the sound and solvent banks 
Se country. I thought I had suceeeded. It 
Ctinly never entered into my conception that 
a%erson onthe face of the earth conid so far 
hamistakenmy meaning as to attribute to me 
@"fents in favor of the bill, as directly opposite 

to le which Lurged as darkuess is to light. 
. smay jadge, then, Mr. President, of my asto- 
Hist, when,in the very second paragraph of 
the teh of the senator from Massachusetts, I 

following sentence: 

enator fom Mississippi [Mr. Walker] 
sual acknowledged ability, and the dis- 
senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Buchan- 
ing in his tack, have advanced the propo- 
the embarrassments and distress with 
ountry has been greviously afflicted for 
past, and which now paralyze ail ils 
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energies, are imputable to the pernicious influence 
of bank paper, that this bill [the independent trea- 
sury bill] contains the necessary corrective, as it 
will check importations of foreign goods, suppress 
what they call the credit system, and by restoring 
a specie currency, reduce the wages of labor and 
the value of property. This is the character given 
to-the measure by its friends; and alarming as the 
doctrines are, 1 am gratified that they are frankly 
avowed.” 

Now, sir, I openly declare, in the face of the se- 
nate and the world, not only that no such doctrines 
were ever avowed by ime, but that these remarks 
of the senator are palpable, I will not say intention- 
al, misrepresentations both of the letter and spirit 
of my speech. 

What! sir, to attribute to me the remark, that this 
bill, by applying the necessary corrective to the 
pernicious influence of bank paper, “and by thus 
restoring a specie currency,” will produce the dis- 
astrous consequences which he has enumerated; 
when a considerable portion of my argument was 
devoted to prove that the bill would produce no 
injurious eifect whatever upon the sound and sol- 
vent banks of the country. Nay, more, that it 
would exert but a very trifling influence, indeed, 
if any, even in restraining within safe limits their 
loans and issues. Now, sir, it may be very inge- 
nious; but it is certainly not very fair to put into 
the mouth of a friend of the bill, as arguments in 
its favor, the strongest objections which have been 
urged against it by its enemies. ‘These would be 
so many adinissions of its fatal consequences, and 
they would be the stronger when converted into 
arguments in its favor by one of its friends.— 
Against the whole current of my remarks—against 
my express and reiterated declarations, both upon 
this and former occasions, that [ was no friend to 
an exclusive hard money currency, but was in 
favor of well regulated state banks, how could the 
senator be so far mistaken as to sit down and deli- 
berately write that I had urged in favor of this bill, 
that it would restore a specie currency, and thereby 
reduce the wages of labor and the value of proper- 
ty? I leave it for him to answer the question ac- 
cording to his own sense of justice towards a _ bro- 
ther senator who had never done him harm. 

But the senator does notstop here. Thronghont 
his whole speech he imputes to me the use of such 
arguments In favor of the bill as I have stated, and 
dwells upon them at length—arguments which, if I 
had ever used, would prove conclusively that I was 
an eneiny of the bill which I professed to advocate, 
and that scarcely even in disguise. This is the 
light in which he presents me before the world. 
Towards the conclusion of his speech, he caps the 
climax. He says: 

“To follow out the case I have supposed: The 
income of every man, except the exporter, is to be 
reduced one-half in the value of wages and proper- 
ty, while all foreign merchandise will cost the same, 
which will obviously, in effect, double the price, as 
it will take twice the amount of labor, or twice the 
amount of the products of labor, to purchase it.” 

“I do not ascribe this power to the bill; but it is 
enough for me that its friends do. What response 
will the farmers, mechanics, manufacturers ‘and 
laborers make to such a flagitions proposition?” 

And all this the senator says in a professed reply 








ties. 2d. That the foundation of a specie basis for 


our paper currency should be laid by prohibiting 
the circulation of bank notes, at the first, under the 
denomination of ten, and afterwards under that of 
twenty dollars. 3d. ‘That the amount of bank di- 
vidends should be limited. 4th. And above all, 
that, upon the occurrence of another suspension, 
the doors of the banks should be closed at once, 
and their affairs placed in the hands of commission- 
ers. A certainty that such must be the inevitable 
effect of another suspension, would do more to pre- 
vent it than any other cause. To reform and not 
to destroy, was my avowed motto. 1 know that 
the existence of banks and the circulation of bank 
paper, are so identified with the habits of our peo- 
ple that they cannot be abolished, even if this were 
desirable. 

Such a reform in the banking system as I have 
indicated, would benefit every class of society; but 
above all others, the man who makes his living by 
the sweat of his brow. The object at which I 
aimed by these reforms was not a pure metallic 
currency, but a currency of a mixed character; the 
paper portion of it always convertible into gold and 
silver, and subject to as little fluctuation in amount 
as the regular business of the country would admit. 
Of all reforms, this is what the mechanie and the 
laboring man ought most to desire. It would pro- 
duce steady prices and steady employment, and, 
under its influence, the country would march stea- 
dily on in its career of prosperity without suffering 
from the ruinous expansions and contractions and 
explosions which we have endured during the last 
twenty years. What is most essential’to the pros- 
perity of the mechanic and laboring man? Constant 
employment, steady and fair wages, with uniform 
prices for the necessaries and comforts of life which 
he must purchase, and payment for his labor ina 
sound currency. 

Let us in these particulars compare the present 
condition of the laboring man under the banking 
system which now exists, with what it would be 
under such reforms as [ have indicated. And first, 
in regard to constant employment. What is the 
effect of the present system of bank expansions 
and contractions, and revulsions, in this particular? 
Is it not absolutely certain, has not experience de- 
monstrated, that under such asystem, constant em- 
ployment is rendered impossible? It is true that, 
during the short period whilst the bubble is expand- 
ing and the banks are increasing their loans, and 
their issues, labor of every kind finds employment. 
Then buildings of all sorts are erected, manufacto- 
ries are established, and the carpenter and the ma- 
son,and other mechanics, are in demand. Publie 
works are prosecuted and alford employment to an 
immense number of laborers. 
every description thes: finds customers, becanse the 
amount of paper in circulation produces a delusive 


appearance of prosperity and promotes a spirit of 


extravagance. But, sir, under this system, the 
Storin is sure to succeed the sunshine; the explo- 
sion is certain to follow the expansion; and whenit 
comes—and we are now suffering under it—what 
is then the condition of the mechanic and the la- 
boring man? Buildings of every kind cease, manu- 
factories are closed; public works are suspended, 
and the laboring classes are thrown out of employ- 
ment altogether. It is enough to make one’s heart 


tome. He thus charges me with having ascribed | bleed to reflect upon their sufferings, particularly 


to the independent treasury Lill the power of re- 
ducing the income of every man in the country 
“one-half, in the value of wages and property.””— 
Had I contended in favor of any such power, well 
might the senator have said it was “a flagitious pro- 
position.” He would almost have been justified in 
the use of a term so harsh and unparliamentary. 

Self-respect, as well as the respect which I owe 
to the senate, restrains me from giving such a con- 
tradiction to this allegation as it deserves. It would 
surely nut be deemedimproper, however, in me, if 
I were to turn to the senator, and apply the epithet 
which he himself has applied to the proposition he 
imputesto me, ard were to declare that such an 
imputation was a ‘‘flagitious” misrepresentation of 
my remarks. 

So far from imagining that the independent trea- 
sury bill would restore to the countrv a metallic 
currency, I believed that it would exercise but a 
slight influence in restraining the excesses of the 
banking system. Other and much more efficient 
remedies must be adopted by the several states to 
restrain these excesses and thus to prevent future 
suspensions. In my remarks, I stated distinetly 
what legislation would, I thought, be required to 
accomplish this purpose. In the first piace, I ob- 
served that the banks ought to be compelled to keep 
in their vaults a certain fair proportion of specie 
compared with their circulation and deposites; or, 
in other words,‘a certain proportion of immediate 
specie means, to meet their immediate responsibili. 


‘ 





in our large cities, during the past winter. In 
many instances the question with them has not 
been what amount of wages they could earn, but 
whether they could procure any employment which 
would save them and their families from starvation. 
If our state legislatures, which alone possess the 
power, wonld but regulate our bloated credit sys- 
tem wisely by restraining the batiks within safe 
limits, our country would then be permitted to pro- 
ceed with reguiar strides, and the laboring man 
would suffer none of these evils, because he would 
receive constant employment. 

In the second place, what is the effect of the pre- 
sent systein upon the wages of labor, and upon the 
prices of the necessaries and comforts of life? It 
cannot be denied that that country is the most pros- 
perous where labor commands the greatest reward; 
bat this not for one year merely—not for that short 
period of time when our bloated credit system is 
most expanded—but for a succession of years; for 
al! time. Permanence in the rate of wages is in- 
dispensable to the prosperity of the laboring man. 
He ought to be able to look forward with confidence 
to the future, to calculate upon being able to rear 
and educate his family by the sweat of his brow, 
and to make them respectable and useful cilizens. 
In this respect, what is the condition of the labor- 
ing man under our present systemn? Whilst he suf- 
fers more under it than any other member of socie- 
ty, he derives from it the fewest advantages. Itisa 
principle of political economy confirined by experi- 
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ence, that whilst the paper currency is expanding, 
the price of every thing else increases more rapid- 
ly than the wages of labor. They are the last to 
rise with the expansion, and the first to fall with 
the contraction of the currency. ‘The price of a 
day’s or of a month’s labor of any kind—the price 
of a hat, of a pair of boots, of a pound of leather, of 
all articles of furniture, in short, of manual and me- 
chanical labor generally, is fixed and known to the 
whole community. The purchaser complains when 
these fixed prices are enhanced, and the twechanic 
or laborer, in order to retain his customers, cannot, 
and does not raise his price until he is compelled to 
do it by absolute necessity. His meat, his flour, 
his potatoes, clothing for himself and his family, 
mount up to an extravagant price long before his 
compensation is increased. It was formerly sup- 
posed that the productions of meat and flour were 
so vast in our extended and highly favored land, that 
a monopoly of them would be impossible. The 
experience of the last two or three years has prov- 
ed the contraiy. The banks, instead uf giving cre- 
dit in small sums to honest men, who would have 
used the money wisely, in promoting their own 
welfare, and, as a necessary consequence, that of 
the community, have loaned it to monopolists, to 
enable them to raise the prices of the necessaries of 
life to the consumer. Have we not all learned that 
a million of dollars has been advanced by thein to 
an individual, for the purpose of enabling him to 
monopolize the sale of all the beef consumed in 
our eastern cities? Do we not all know that this 
effort proved successful during the last year in rais- 
ing the price of this necessary of life to twelve and 
sixteen cents, and even higher, per pound. Now, 
sir, although the wages of the laboring man were 
then nominally high, what was his condition? He 
could not afford to go into the market and purchase 
beef for his family. If his wages increased with 
the increasing expansion of our credit system, ag- 
gravated in its effects by the immense sales of 
state bonds in Europe, still the prices of all the ne- 
cessaries of life rose in a greater proportion, and 
he was not benefitted. I might mention, also, the 
vast monopoly of pork produced by a combination 
of individuals extending from Boston to Cincinnali, 
which, by means of bank facilities, succeeded in 
raising the prices of that necessary of life to an 
enormous pitch. What then did the laborer yain, 
even at the time of the greatest expansion? No- 
thing—literally nothing. The laborers were a suf- 
fering class, even in the midst of all this delusive 
prosperity. Instead of being able to lay by any 
thing for the present day of adversity, which was a 
necessary consequence of the system, the laborer 
was even then scarcely able to maintain himself 
and his family. His condition has been terrible 
during the past winter. ‘In view of these facts, I 
said: 

«All other circumstances being equal, I agree 
with the senator from Kentucky that that country 
is most prosperous where labor comumands the high- 
est wages. I do not, however, inean by the terins 
‘highest wages,’ the greatest nominalamount. Dur- 
ing the revolutionary war, one day’s work com- 
manded a hundred dollars of continental paper; but 
this would scarcely have purchased a breakfast. 
The more proper expression would be, to say that 
that country is most prosperous where labor com- 
mands the greatest reward; where one day’s labor 
will procure, not the greatest nomiual amount ofa 
depreciated currency, but most of the necessaries 
and comforts of life. If, therefore, you should, in 
some degree, reduce the nominal price paid for la. 
bor, by reducing the amount of your bank Issues 
within reasonable and safe limits, and establishing 
a metallic basis for your paper circulation, would 
this injure the laborer? Certainly not; because the 
price of all the necessaries and comforis of lile are 
reduced in the same proportion, and he will be able 
to purchase more of thein for one dollar in a sound 
state of the currency, than he could have done, in 
the days of extravagant expansion, for a dollar and 
a quarter. So far from injuring, it will greatly 
benefit the laboring man. I[t will insure to hii 
constant employment and regular prices, paid in a 
sound currency, which, of all things, he ought most 
to desire; and it will save him from involved in ruin 
by a recurrence of those periodical expansions and 
contractions of the currency, which have hitherto 
convulsed the country.” 

Now, sir, is not my meaning clearly expressed 
in this paragraph? I contended that it would not in- 
jure, but greatly benefit the laboring man, to prevent 
the violent and ruinous expansions and cantracttons 
to which our currency was incident; and by judi- 


cious bank reform to place it on a settled basis. If 


this were done, what would be the consequence? 
That, if the laboring man could not receive as great 
a nominal amount for his labor, as he did ‘in the 
days of extravagant expansion,” which must al- 


\entirely out of the question. 


- 


ways, under our present system, be of short dura- 
tion, he would be indemnified, and far more than 
indemnified, by the constant employment, the regu- 
lar wages, and the uniform and more moderate pri- 
ces of the necessaries and coinforts of life, which a 
more stable currency would produce. 
proposition be controverted. I thinknot. ‘Itis too 
plain for argument. Mark me, sir, I desire to pro- 


duce this happy result, not by establishing a pure: 


metallic currency; but “by reducing the amount of 
your bank issues within reasonable and: safe limits, 
and establishing a metallic basis for your paper cir- 
culation.” The idea plainly expressed is, that it is 
better, much better, for the laboring man, as well 
as for every other class of society, except the spe- 
culator, that the business of the country should be 
placed upon that fixed and- permanent foundation 
which would be laid by establishing such a bank re- 
form as would render it certain that bank notes 
should be always convertible into gold and silver. 

And yet this plain and simple expositgon of my 
views has been seized upon by those who desire to 
inake political capital out of their perversion; and 
it has been represented far and wide, that it was 
ny desire to reduce wages down to the prices re- 
ceived by the miserable serfs and laborers of En- 
ropean despotisms. I shall most cheerfully leave 
the public to decide between ine and my traducers. 

The senator from Massachusetts, after having at- 
tributed to me the intention of reducing the wages 
of labor to the hard money standard, through the 
agency of the independent treasury bill, has added, 
as an apendix to his speech, a statement made by 
the senator from Maryland, [Mr. Merrick], of the 
prices of labor in these hard money despotisms; and 
it is thus left to be inferred that I am in favor of re- 
cucing the honest and independent laborer of this 
glorious and free country to the same degraded con- 
dition, The senator ought to know that there is 
too much intelligence among the laboring classes in 
this highly favored land to be led astray by such 
representations. 

3.-Payment of wages in a sound currency. Un- 
der the present unrestricted banking system this is 
Nothing can ever 
produce this effect except the absolute prohibition 
of the issue and circulation of small notes. As 
long as bank notes exist of denominations so low 
as to render it possible to make them the medium 
of payment for aday’s ora week’s labor, so long 
will the laboring man be compelled to accept the 
very worst of these notes for his wages. Unless it 
may be at periods of the highest expansion, when 
labor is in the very greatest demand, notes of doubt- 
ful credit will always be forced upon him. ‘This 
was emphatically the case after the explosion of the 
banks in 1837. He could then procure nothing for 
his work but the miserable shinplaster currency 
with which the country was inundated. This‘he 
would not lay by forarainy day, because he did not 
know at what moment it might become altogether 
worthless on his hands. The effect of it was to 
destroy all habits of economy. Besides, as a class, 
laborers suffer more from counterfeit and broken 
bank notes than any other class of society. In/or- 
der to afiord the laborer the necessary protection 
avainst these evils, he ought always to be paid, and 
would, from necessity, always be paid, in gold and 
silver, if the issue and circulation of small notes 
were entirely probibited. 

Thus, it will be perceived, that without the im- 
position of wholesome restrictions upon the banks, 
the laboring man can never expect to receive either 
constant employment, or steady and fair wages, paid 
in a sound currency, or to pay uniform prices for 
‘the necessaries and comforts of life, which he is 
obliged to purchase. Under our present system 
every thing is in a state of constant fluctuation and 
ichange. Prices are high to-day, low to-morrow. 
| Labor is in demand to-day, there is no employment 
to-rnorrow. There is no stability, no uniformity, 

under our present system. Of all men, laborers 
are the most interested in such a wise regulation 
of the banking system, by the statés, as would pre- 
vent the violent expansions and contractions in the 
‘currency, and the consequent suspensions of specie 
/payments under which we have been suffering. 
Why, sir, under our present system, we endure 
the evils both of an exclusive hard money currency 











the benefits of either. 
consequence of the other. At the present moment 
we have reached a point of depression in the cur- 





rency which the senator from South Carolina [Mr. | 
Xulhoun] considers as low, or lower, than the hard | 


inoney standard. 


They are now in that state of exhaustion which is 





excited action, The case which senators suppos- 


Can this: 


‘and a hloated paper system, without experiencing | 
The one is the inevitable | 





,to me by the senator from 


a 


ed might exist, should tb mg adopt a hard 
money currency, exists already. It is now fact, 
and not fancy. The nan who purchased a proper-. 


ty but one year ago, in-the days of the highest ex-. 


pansion, for two thousand dollars, and paid half the 


purchase money upon it, could, at this moment of. 


depression, scarce! 
thousand dollars. 
of our present ever’ changing systein; but such 
things must recur and recur again forever, unless 
some efficient remedy shall be applied. © 


sell it for the remaining one’ 


But the senator from Massuchusetts has appealed 


to the ballot box in the most solemn manner, as the 
means of freeing the country from the calamities 
which he says I have admitted would flow irom the 
passage of the independent treasury bill. I unite 
with him most freely in his appeal. His fear of 
the result in his own state is probably the best ex- 
cuse which he could make fur the manner in which 
he has treated my speech. The morning is not merel 
dawning upon old Massachusetts; but a beautiful and 
brilliant Aurora is now shedding her light upon it, 
and giving promise of a bright and glorious day. 
We have at least an equal chance with the friends 
of the senator, of carrying Massachusetts. 

Mr. Webster. As good a chance as we have of 
carrying Pennsylvania? a 

Mr. B. said, before I take my seat 1 shall an- 
swer this question; but at present I am speaking 
of the senator’s state. I will not venture absolute- 
ly to predict success to the cause of the adminis- 
tration in Massachusetts at. the next election, 
alihough my hopes are high. Year after year the 
cause of correct principles has been gradually ad- 
vancing in that ancient and renuwned common- 
wealth; and such a revolution in publie opiuion 
never goes backward. 

The senator appeals to the polls, and expects 
that the laboring men of the country will come to 
the rescue. In this I venture to predict he will be 
entirely mistaken. He will find it to be a Her- 
culean task to persuade the laboring man that the 
party with which he is identified is friendly to him 
and to his interests. What have we heretofore 
witnessed in the senate? When the pre-emption 
bill was. before this body, the senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Merrick) attempted to deprive the poor 
man who had fled from the oppression of Europe 
to seek a home in the far west from enjoying its 
benefits unless he were a naturalized citizen. His 
proposed amendment was sustained by distinguish- 
ed whig members in debate; but was voted down 
by the friends of the administration. Again, sir, 
what party is it which, with some honorable and 
distinguished exceptions, has always opposed these 
pre-emption laws? Is not the poor man who goes 
into the wilderness, settles upon the public lands, 
erects himself a cabin, and expects to maintain 
and rear his family by the labor of his hands, enti- 
tled to our protection? To permit him to purchase 
his quarter section of land on which he has settled, 
at the minimum price,in preference to all others, 
is but sheer justice to him, and experience has 
proved that it diminishes the receipts of the govern- 
ment but two or three cents per acre. Which is 
the party that has ever opposed this equitable and 
just principle; and, by the course which it has 
pursued, would afford the speculator an opportunity 
of enriching himself, by purchasing the house ard 
the home of this poor settler over his head, aad 
thus depriving him of the ‘fruits of his honest 
labor? No, sir, no; the laboring men of the coan- 
try know too well which party is their true friends 
to be persuaded to enlist under the whig-banner by 
the senator from Massachusetts. 

The right of suffrage is the most sacred political 
right which the citizens of a free government can 
enjoy. Like the right of conscience, it ought ever 
to be regarded as a question between the individual 
man and his maker, with which no human power 
ought to interfere, unless by convincing thereason. 
This is the very foundation upon which ow repub- 
lican institutions rest: All men are regarded as 
equal in the sight of the law; and they ought all, 
therefore, to be equally free when they approach 
the ballot box. 4 ask, has this principle been re- 
spected in regard to the laboring ma in our ex- 
tensive manufactories? Have they never been 
told that unless they voted according to the dicta- 
tion of their employers, they should de immediate- 
ly discharged? Have they never even been ac- 
companied to the polls by their eanployer or his 
agent, to see that the tyrannical mahdate should be 
carried into execution? 


I now come to answer the ent popamener 
assachusetts (Mr. 


his is one of the greatest evils 


The manwho would act - 
‘in such a manner, and thus abus¢ the little brief 
Here we are, without credit,! authority which his station has given him over his 
because no man, for the prosecution of his neces-| fellow men, is at heart a despot and a tyrant. 
sary business, can procure a loan from the banks.|'These things I have never witnessed myself, but 
have often heard. 

ithe inevitable consequence of their former highly) 
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Webster) in regard to the political prospects in 
Pennsylvania; and permit me here to say, that 
although I do not cumplain, | should not have been 
the first to introduce such taples upon this floor. 
Unlike some of my friends in the opposition, Ihave 
made no predictions here which the result has not 
verified. I am, therefore, entitled to some litile 
character as a prophet, which, small as it may be, 
I should be sorry to lose. The smoke which was 
raised by the late whig national convention has had 
tine to vanish away; and we can now see objects 
in their true colors and just proportions. I have 
endeavored to view the party struggle in my own 
state in the light of truth, so asnot to deceive my- 
self or others; and I have had the best opportuni- 
ties of acquiring correct information. { now de- 
clare that I firmly believe the Keystone state will 
remain true to her ancient political faith; and from 
present appearances, no future event can be more 
certain than that she will sustain the present chief 
magistrate and his principles, by a triuinphant 
BOTH 

‘There is one circumstance which, in my opinion, 
renders the result absolutely certian. It was our 
misfortune to have been under whig rule for a 
period of three years, during the administration of 
governor Ritner, In what manner did that admi- 
nistration treat the laboring men employed upon 
the public works? No laboring man was permitted 
to remain in the employment of the state, unless he 
would pledge himself to support the re-election of 
governor Ritner. He was deprived of the means 
of earning his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
unless he would abandon his right to feel and to 
think and to act, as a free and independent citizen 
of the commonwealth. In imany instances, the 
superintendents on our rail roads and canals march- 
ed up to the polls at the head of numerous bands 
of the laborers, to enforce a compliance with the 
pledges which had thus been extorted froin them, 
and to see that they voted for governor Ritner. 
The electiun came, and governor Ritner was de- 
feated at the polls by ahandsome majority. Imme- 
diately afterwards, it was announced from high offi- 
cial authority that this election should be treated as 
if it had never taken place. The attempt to carry 
this mandate into execution produced what has 
been most unjustly called the Harrisburg mob. A 
revolution was threatened, but the leaders fled from 
the fearful responsibility which they had assumed, 
at the first moment of fancied danger; and what 
had begun in tragedy, thus ended in broad farce. 

Now, sir, I shail not say one word to the preju- 
dice of general Harrison, It is his misfortune in 
Pennsylvania to be identified with the leaders of 
the party which I have just described. They are 
his chief and most prominent supporters, and were 
the most active and influential in procuring bis no- 
mination; and they are sufficiently heavy to drag 
down any candidate for the presidency in Pennsyl- 
vania to, whom they are politically bound. This 
very fact will lose general Harrison thousands of 
independent whig votes in Pennsylvania. I trust 
I bave now sufficiently answered the inquiry of the 
senator from Massachusetts. 


REPLY OF Mr. DAVIS TO Mr. BUCHANAN. 

Oa ihe 3d day of March Mr. Buchanan, of Pen- 
sylvania, entered into an argument, in the senate of 
the United States, to prove that his views and opi- 
nions were misrepresented inaspeech of Mr. Davis 
of Massachusetts, delivered on the 23d of January 
Jast in reply to Mr. B. on the sub-treasury bill. 

The foliowing is the reply of Mr. Davis to the 
charge of misrepresentation: 

Mr. Presipent: The morning following the re- 
marks made by the senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Buchanan) upon my printed speech in reply toa 
speech of his, I asked permisssion of the senate to 
restate my observations in reply, as I had reason to 
believe some of them had been misapprehended, 
and to add some further remarks, as I bad then had 
an opportunity to run over the speeches, and should 
endeavor thus to place the whole matter on a foot- 
ing that could not be misapprehended. 

The senate being then anxious to proceed in the 
unfinished business of the day, signified its wish 
that I should embrace another opportunity,and Lnow 
seize the earliest moment which has presented ilself 
to discharge that duly. This, I awn aware, is a sub- 
ject that ougit not to occupy time in this place, and, 
my apology is that I did not introduce it, and claim 
oly the right of vindicating myself against the ex- 
traordinary statements of the member from Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

In order to a full understanding of the relation 
which events conneeted with this subject have with 
each other, I shali recall to mind the occurrences as 
they happened. 

A few days before I replied to the member from 
Pennsylvania, I nade some remarks upon several 





‘topics of interest which seemed to connect them- 
selves with the discussion, and the senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. Walker) and the senator from Penn- 
sylvania replied. I then rejoined that I understood, 
from what had been said, that opinions had been 
advanced that it would be beneficial to the country 
toreduce the value of property and wages, and that 
I might, in the course of the debate, make known 
my views upon the subject, if a suitable opportuni- 
ty occurred. Tothis no response was made. Soon 
after the senator from Mississippi (Mr. Walker ) 
delivered his speech. The senator from Pennsylva- 
nia followed him, and was followed by the other se- 
nator from Mississippi (Mr. Henderson), who spoke 
at large in reply to him upon the topie of wages. 
The setiator from Indiana (Mr. Smith) next took the 
floor, and spoke also briefly to the same point. Mr. 
Merrick, of Maryland, succeeded him, and went 
much into the subject of the reduction of wages, in 
reply to the senator from Pennsylvania, as I under- 
stood him, reading the tables of wages, to illustrate 
what the laborer received where the cost of produc- 
tion was least. ‘The senator from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Crittenden), some days after, while another topic 
was under discussion, replied to the remarks of the 
member from Pennsylvania onthe same topic. To 
none of these speeches, or the comments of the de- 
baters, did I hear any objection or reply, though I 
thought they understood the speech to which they 
inade answer much as | did. 

When the senator from Maryland closed his re- 
marks, the day was far spent, but the senate having 
manifested a determination to take the final ques- 
tion, by refusing to adjourn, late as it was, I rose 
and assured the senate that, while I felt it to be a 
duty I could not omit to reply to-some of the argu- 
ments in which doctrines were advanced relating to 
great and momentous interests among those I 1e- 


a reply only. I think it was well understood to what 
my attention was chiefly directed, and I thus gave 
distinct notice to all who felt any interest in what I 
might say, of my specific object. 

I then proceeded, in the presence of the member 
from Pennsylvania, who sits near where I stood, and 
commented upon his arguments a large portion of the 
time I wasspeaking. He best knows whether he was 
in his seat all the time, but I saw hiin there much of 
it, and have reason to believe he was there, or near 
there, the whole of it. 

He did not interrupt me in the progress of my re- 
marks to correct any statement of his arguments, 
nor did he suggest that I misapprehended them or 
his s¢ntiments, nor did he make any reply, though 
he had ample opportunity to doit when | took my 
seat. My remarks were upon his speech as deliver- 
ed here, and as I comprehended it from that deli- 
very. I spoke of his arguments as I undrstooil 
them, being aided by some rough minutes noted 
down as he was speaking. ‘This occurred on the 
23d of January, and, in about a fortnight, my speech 
was published, having been thus delayed by the 
sickness of the reporter. His appeared a little ear- 
lier. The speech I delivered is the same in every 
essential and material particular as that in print. 
The words cannot, J know, be entirely the same, but 
all else is. The arguments throughout are identi- 
cal; and, Mr. President, as you were an attenfive 
listener, as well as many others sitting here now, I 
appeal to you and them if any variation has been 
detected, to make it known. The member from 
Pennsylvania has not ventured to suggest any. 
‘These are facts about which there cannot and will 
not be any controversy. 

And here I repeat that I spoke of the speech de- 
livered in this place as it fell froin his lips, and could 
speak of: nothing else, for it had not been published. 
I spoke of it as [ understood it in the delivery, ga- 
thering his sentiments and reasoning froin him as he 
proceeded. My comprehension of his views was 
the only guide [ could-have. In my reply I spoke 


of it in his presence, in yours, and in that of the 


senate and the public—making every statement, 
every argument, as clear and distinct as I was able 
todo. No objection was made to any thing I said. 
What more could Ido?) What more can any one do? 
What other assurance could I have of my correct- 
ness, or of the acquiescence of the member froin 
Pennsylvania in it? None whatever, unless the 
manuscript report had been submitted to his revi- 
sion and correction. I could have no reason to be- 
lieve that it was possible for ine, under such circwn- 
stances, to mistake or misapprebend him. J had, 
on the contrary, as strong reason for believing, as we 
ever have in debate, that [ was right; for it is the 





custom in this body to correct debaters on the spat 
by explanations—a rule belonging to all delibera- 
tive bodies, and to the justi¢e of which no one yiekls 
a more cheerful obedience than J do, for Iam willing 
that members snould expound their own views. 
Under these circumstances, the speech went fo the 


presented, yet I should limit myself to a reply, and | 








public, and I shall leave that public to determine 
with what justice a charge of misrepresentation can 


be sustained, or if there canbe the slightest ground 
for complaint. 


Yet, sir, six weeks after all this, his speech and. 
mine having, in the mean time, been widely cireu- 
lated and read, the senator came into the senate, and 
without the slightest previous intimation, direct, or : 
indirect, to me, of his purpose or dissatisfaction, 
rose and declared here his astonishment at the man- 
ner in which he was represented in my reply; and 
this he did in terms harsh and discourteous. [ 
thought he might have pursued a course much more 
suitable to correct a misunderstanding, if there was 
one, and that was his only view. The lapse of time 
and the circumstances give to this movement an ex- 
traordinary character, and mark a deficiency in that 
decoruin which signalizes the intercourse of the 
members of the senate. I see nothing in my course 
in the slightest degree disrespectful to the member— 
nothing bordering upon injustice, or from which it 
is possible to infer the existence of a motive to 
wrong him; and there was none. But, sir, he has 
chosen his tizne and place. He came here, and not 
to me, for redress, and here he has made his appeal. 
If it could be his purpose to come-upon me by sur- 
prise, he succeeded; for no one. could have less anti- 
cipated any complaint or cause of complaint. If it 
could be his purpose to conceal his griefs, and make 
his attack so suddenly that I might be found with 
the subject dismissed fiom my mind, with neither 
his nor my speech by ine, nor any thing to refresh 
iny memory, or to enavle me to compare facts, he 
accomplished his purpese, and had the -full benefit 
of it; for 1 was indebted to the voluntary kindness 
of a friend for the copy of his speech, handed to me 
at the noment, froin which I] read some of jiis re- 
marks. Such is the course chosen by the member. 
Here he has made his appeal, and here and in the 
country let the question as to his motives be judged 
of, and whether I can be justly chargeable with the 
slightest injustice towards bim. 

After many comments, when called upon so to 
do, the senator pointed out two paragraphs in iny 
speech te which he took exception. His remarks 
were so diffuse upon wages, labor and other topics, 
that I was not able to ascertain with satisfactory pre- 
cision of what he did complain, nor am I able now 
to comprehend it so distinctly as I could wish. 
~ I will ask him if he has any objections to that 
part of my reply relative to the causes of distress in 
the country? We seemed to be agreed that it was 
owing to the derangement of the currency; but inthe 
cause of this derangement, we differed. If he has 
any, I wish him to state it now, as I ean reply more 
understandingly if better informed, 

{The senator declined answering. ] 

Icommented upon the remarks of the senator 
upon banking in the United States—upon excessive 
issues of paper—upon the amount of circulating 
tinedium—u pon credits—upon speculation—upon ex- 
cessive Imports, and upon the increased cost of pro- 
duction and the rate of wages, said to be produced 
by banking. I understood the senator to dwell upon 
all these matters in his speech—to speak of them 
as evils calling for correction. If there be any 
thing objectionable in my remarks, I should be bet- 
ter pleased to have it distinetly pointed now. In 
the course of his observations the other day in sup- 
port of his complaint, he used this expression: **All 
I can say is that I used nosuch arguinents.” {# re- 
gret that he declines specifying’ his objections, be- 
cause I was then, and am now, at a loss to uncer- 
stand what precise arguments he alluded to in that 
declaration. 

I understood him to speak particularly and strong- 
ly of the manufacturing interest, ascribing its eim- 
barrassment to the cost of production, or, in other 
words, to high wages; for jabor creates production 
and the cost of production depends upon that of la- 
bor. Every laborer knows that, as a general prin- 
ciple, the cost of production cannot be diminished, 
except by lowering wages, and that wages and pro- 
ductions go up and down together. I understood 
him to impute our want of success to the great cost 
of production, and to argue that we should succeed 
in obtaining possession of our own markets, and be 
successful competitors for the markets of the world, 
if the currency could be so reduced as to bring down 
the cost of production to the standard of priees 
throughout the woild. I understood him that this 
was the corrective and the remedy for the manufae- 
tures atleast. L thought this a near approach to 
bard money alone; and how far itis consistent with 
his declarations of friendship to a mixed curreney, 
others cah judge as well as I can. i 

As the senator has declined to specify, and» as 1 
am left to proceed by such lights as I have, I shail 
now read soine parts of ‘the printed speech of the 
senator, and feave others to judge how far they sus- 





tain the view I took of his arguments, 
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{Here Mr. D. read several passages from the 
speech, showing the general current of argument 
upon banks, banking, and excessive issues of paper; 
also, relating to credits, speculation, &c. which it is 
unnecessary to repeat. ]} a 

Sir, [ cannot detain the senate by reading further, 
and I have drawn attention to these paragraphs to 
show, what I am sure the member will not question, 
that he treated of banking as it exists in the Unit- 
ed States as highly objectionable, and bringing upon 
the public evils which demanded a remedy. 

I pass to another part of the printed speech, which 
I deem more material, as it relates to those matters 
which induced me chiefly to reply to him. The se- 
nator said: 

“Sir, L solemnly believe that if we could but re- 
duce this inflated paper bubble to any thing like 
reasonable dimensions, New England would become 
the most prosperous manufacturing country that the 
sun ever shone upon. Why cannot we manufac- 
ture goods, and especially cotton goods, which will 
go into successful competition with British manu- 
factures in foreign markets? Have we not the ne- 
cessary capital? Have we not the industry? Have 
we not the machinery? And, above all, are not our 
skill, energy and enterprise, proverbal throughout 
the world?~ Land is also cheaper here than in any 
other country on the face of the earth. We possess 
every advantage which Providence can bestow upon 
us for the manufacture of cotton; but they are all 
counteracted by the folly of man. The raw mate- 
rial costs us less than it does the English, because 
this is an article the price of which depends upon 
foriegn markets, and is not regulated by our own 
inflated currency. We, therefore, save the freight 
of the cotton across the, Atlantic, and that of the 
manufactured article on its return here. What is 
the reason that, with all these advantages, and with 
the protective duties, which our laws afford to the 
domestic manufacturer of cotton, we cannot obtain 
exclusive possession of the home: market, and suc- 
cessfully contend for the markets of the world? It 
is simply because we manufacture at the nominal 
prices of our own inflated currency, and are com- 
per to sell at the real prices or other nations. 

educe our nominal to the real standard of prices 
throughout the world, and you cover our country 
with blessings, and benefits. I wish to heaven I 
could speak in a voice loud enough to be heard 
throughout New England: because, if the attention 
of the manufacturers could once be directed to the 
subject, their own intelligence and native sagacity 
would teach them how injuriously they are affected 
by our bloated banking and credit system, and would 
enable them to apply the proper corrective. 

‘“‘What is the reason that our manufactures have 
been able to sustain any sort of competition, even 
in the home market, with those of British origin? 
It is because England herself is, toa great extent, 
a paper money country, though, in this respect, not 
to be compared with ourown. From this very cause, 
prices in England are much higher than they are 
upon the continent. The expense of living is there 
double what it costs in France. Hence, all the 
“nglish who desire to nurse their fortunes by liv- 
ing cheaply, emigrate from their own country to 
France, or some other portion of the continent. 
The comparative low prices of France and Germa- 
ny have afforded such a stimulus to their manufac- 
tures that they are now rapidly extending them- 
selves, and would obtain possession, in no small de- 
gree even of the English home market, if it were 
not for their protecting duties. Whilst British ma- 
nufactures are now languishing, those of the couti- 
nent are springing into a healthy and vigorons exist- 
ence. It was but the other day that I saw an extract 
from an English paper, which stated that whilst the 
cultery manufactured in Germany was equal in qna- 
lity with the British, it was so reduced in price that 
the latter would have to abandon the manufacture 
altogether.”’ 

What do we gather from this? What is the obsta- 
cle to the success of the manufacturer, in the opi_ 
nion of the senator? What prevents him from obtain- 
ing exclusive possession of our market, and sharing 
those of the world in the sale of his prodactions?— 
It is the inflated paper bubble; it is “because we 
snanufacture at the nominal prices of our own in- 
flated currency, and are compelled to sell at the 
real prices of other nations.” Such in his view, is 
the cause of our embarrassments and failure in suc- 
cess. Now, sir, what is the remedy proposed by 
the senator? “Reduce, (says he) our nominal to 
the real standard of prices throughout the world, 
and you cover your country with blessings and be- 
nefits.” We are to take exclusive possession of 
our own market, and enter those of ‘the world suc- 
cessfully—and_ by what process? By reducing the 
cost of our goods “to the standard of prices through- 
out the world; by bringing wages down as low as those 
who manufacture cheapest; for by no other process 





can we enter the markets of the world in successful 
competition, The senator shows us that England 
is carrying on an unsuccessful competition, in the 
manufacture of cutlery, with Germany, because of 
the paper money of England. Germany, he alleges, 
is a hard money country, and the cost of production 
or wages is lower, and she therefore manufactures 
cheaper. Now, sir, what is the standard of prices 
throughout the world? It must be a standard which 
will enable us to sell as low as others—to produce 
as low as the nation that produces lowest, or we 
cannot get the exclusive possession of our own tnar- 
ket, and enter the markets of the world in sucress- 
ful competition. We must go down to the wages 
of France, Germany and other countries that pro- 
duce lower than our laborers, or those of England. 
If I can understand language, the paper bubble is to 
be reduced till this result is reached. The senator 
says he is for a mixed currency, but goes for the re- 
duction of it till it brings prices to this standard.— 
Ot what consequence is it, Mr. President, whether it 
shall be mixed or unmixed, hard money, or hard me- 
ney and paper, if the reduction is to go on till this ef- 
fect of coming down to the standard of prices through- 
out the world is produced? None whatever; and yet so 
confident is the senator in the soundness of his 
policy that he exhorts the manufacturers to take the 
corrective into their own hands, and to bring this 
result about; and yet he complains of me as repre- 
senting him as too much of a hard-money man. I 
supposed in all this the senator looked really to hard 
monéy; but whether he did or not is of little conse- 
quence, as the effect on labor and business will be 
the same. I was led to this conclusion, for I 
thought he would not wish to be understood as view- 
ing one currency as most useful to the manufac- 
turers and another to the country. If there be con- 
fusion in the matter, [am not answerable for that, 
for I replied to such opinions as were advanced.— 
It appeared to me that the evil complained of was 
the expansion of the currency, and the remedy pro- 
posed a reduction to this standard of prices through- 
out the world. I know the senator has spoken 
much of his friendship for laborers; but it is his prac- 
tical views of policy, his means to be employed to 
secure prosperity, that examined. I did not con- 
sider the part of his speech from which he has read, 
and considers the foundation of unjust remark else- 
Where, as an important or material portion of his 
reasoning. Such is the doctrine contained in the 
printed speech. It is before the world, and let them 
judge of it, and see whether I have brought the 
mnember nearer to being a friend of hard money than 
he brings himself. 

But the senator pointed out two paragraphs in 
my reply which he says do him injustice. If so, it 
Was not my purpose. On the first page, he alleges 


that, in a general summary which 1 make, (not of 


his exclusive views, as the paragraph shows), I ijin- 
pute to him an opinion that the sub-treasury will 
have a greater influence over banks and banking, 
and reduce the currency beyond what he ever thought 
or has contended it would do, notwithstanding I ex- 
pressly state, in another place, when I speak of him 
alone, that he declares himself the friend of well- 
regulated banks and a mixed currency. On this 
point, I shall only say it is the last on which I could 
have anticipated complaint, alter all the reasoning 
of the senator to prove the expediency of reducing 
the currency, because of the evils of banking. But 
the effect of the bill is matter that never entered my 
mind as of any moinent, It was not the measure 
of influence which it would have that I discussed, 
or thought important, as I alluded to it only in a 
suminary way. It was the opinions and doctrines 
advanced in the argument, the general scope of 
policy advocated by the member, upon which I com- 
inented, and to which I replied. I could not mis- 
understand him in expressing the opinion that the 
bill would have its influence as a corrective, and I 
ain indifferent what degree of influence is or may be 
ascribed to it. 

The senator laid hold of another isolated para- 
graph of my reply at the thirteenth page, and sup- 
poses [ meant to assert that he and his friends con- 
tended that the bill would reduce the value of 
property and wages one-half. I assured him the 
other day, and now do it again, that such is not 
my meaning, nor does it seein to me to be the just 
or fair construction of the language. The language 
is this: “I do not impute this power to the bill, but 
it is enough for me that its friends do.”” What power? 
He alleges the power to reduce wages and property 
one-half. I say the power to reduce wages and pro- 
perty, and to improve our relations to foreign trade, 
without assigning any particular proportion of re- 
duction. The senator draws the proportion from a 
hypothetical case stated by me in illustration of the 
general proposition under consideration, that a re- 
duction of wages would be beneficial to the laborer. 
This [ combatted, and in the hypothesis assumed 





a case in which wages were supposed to be reduced 
one-half. Having gone through with this, which 
appears on the face of it ta be, what it is, hypotheti- 
cal, and not founded on propositions intended to be 
imputed to any one as used in argument, I return 


by a new paragraph to the bill, and use the language 


I have read, not intending to refer to the hypothesis, 
or the proportion of reduction in it, but to the gene- 
ral proportion under consideration. He therefore 
gives a meaning to my remarks never designed or 
thought of by me until I heard his construction.— 
He does not read the speech as I understand it, and 
meant it should be understood. This explanation 
is the same I gave the other day, and is what the 
senator called a disclaimer. It is a disclaimer of 
nothing but this construction of my language and 
meaning. If that is what he meant by a disclaimer, 
I am content with it, but I wish to be rightly under- 
stood. If you take the paragraphs alone which the 
senator read, it may be understood as he represents; 
but that is not the inference as it appears to me from 
the whole fext. . 

But the senator went further, and read from my 
speech the next sentence, which is, ‘*What response 
will the farmers, heehanics and manufacturers make 
to such a flagitious,propositiou?” and, seizing upon 
the word flagitious, used in no sense offensively, not 
having the remotest personal application to him, but 
applied to the general proposition to reduce wages, 
&c. and not tothe hypothesis or any thing contained 
in it, inquires of the senate if he might not pro- 
nounce this statement a flagitious representation of 
his remarks? I wish him now to state whether in 
employing that language he meant to.reflect on me 
personally? (Mr. D. paused a moment, and the 
senator not making an answer), he added, if he did, 
then I hurl back the imputation with the scorn and 
contempt language so unmerited and unprovoked 
deserves, and suspend further remarks till I hear 
the member. 


TWENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS—Ist SESSION. 
SENATE. 

March 12. The vice president communicated to 
the senate a message from the president of the U. 
States, in compliance with a resolution ealling for 
all the correspondence in relation to the removal of 
governor Call, of Florida. 

The following memorials and petitions were pre- 
sented and referred: 

By Mr. Tappan, fiom citizens of Waterville, 
Ohio, asking a reduetion on letter postage. 

By Mr. Wright, from J. F. Hall and John Fran- 
cis, asking to have life boats placed at certain loca- 
tions on the marine border, where they might be 
useful in cases of shipwreck. 

By Mr. Alten, from citizens ef Washington, ask- 
ing that the banks of the District be compelled to 
resume specie payments, or surrender their effeets 
to their creditors. ‘The memorial was Jaid on the 
table, and the names attached ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. Sturgeon, from eitizens of the western 
and northwestern parts of Pennsylvania, asking for 
the improvement of the navigation of the AHegheny 
river, 

By Mr. Davis, from R. & S. Dorr & Co. asking 
that a duty on silk may be imposed. 

Also, from citizens of Wiskonsin living in the 
neighborhood of Green Bay, asking for the improve- 
ment of Fox and Wiskonsin rivers, and to make a 
military road from Fort Howard to Fort Crawford, 
and to make Green Pay a port of entry, &c. 


Mr. Williams, from the committee on naval af- 
fairs, reported the bill to regulate the pay and emo- 
luments of pursers in the navy. 


The resolution introduced by Mr. Norvell a day 
or two since, calling on the president for any infor- 
mation in his possession or that of the departments 





concerning military or naval operations in the dis- 


puted territory, &c. coming up, Mr. N. addressed the 
senate at same length on this subject, when the re- 
solution was somewhat modified, and then adopted. 


The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. South- 
ard, calling on the secretary of war to state the dif- 
ficulties existing and the arrangements made be- 
tween the government and the Cherokee people, 
&c. was then taken up and adopted. 


Mr. Tappan moved to take up the bills in rela- 
tion to the circulation of the banks in the District 
of Columbia, with the view to certain amendments, 
and to blend the two in one. Mr. T. was allow- 
ed, by general consent, to append the amendments 
to the bill introduced by himself. 


The senate then proceeded to consider the bill to 
provide for the payinent of damages sustained by 
individuals in the wars with the Indian tribes since 
1830. And after a long discussion, in which the 
measure was supported by Messrs, Hubbard, Clay, 
of Alabama, Lumpkin and King, and opposed by 
Messrs. Wright, Grundy and Prentiss, the bill was 
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assed over informally, and the amendments offered 
y Messrs. Clay and Hubbard were ordered to be 
inted. : 
PrAnd then the senate adjourned. 


March 13. The following memorials and peti- 
tions were presented and referred: ; 

By Mr. Norvell, from citizens of Wiskonsin, ask- 
ing the improvement of the Fox and Wiskonsin ri- 
vers, and repair of the road from Fort Howard to 
Fort Crawford, and making Green Bay a port of 
entry. 

>| a from citizens of Michigan, asking the re- 
duction of letter postage. 

By Mr. Wright, from Charles K. Watson and 
others, of Senaca, asking the passage of a uniform 
bankrupt law. ; 

By Mr. Ruggles, from citizens of Maine, asking 
the reduction of postage on letters. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, from the committee on the 
judiciary, reported the bill to amend an act entitled 
an act supplementary to the act entitled an act to 
amend the present judicial system of the United 
States. 

Mr. Tallmadge submitted the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the committee on the post office and 
post roads be instricted to inquire into the expediency 
of allowing members of congress to receive, free of 
postage, the legislative documents of the several states. 

The bill for the discontinuance of the office of 
surveyor general in the several districts so soon as 
the surveys therein can be completed; for abolish- 
ing land offices under certain circumstances; and to 
abolish the office of solicitor of the general land of- 
fice, was taken up, and discussed in committee of 
the whole. ; 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, explained the provisions 
of the bill at length, and advocated the passage of 
the first two sections, but was opposed to the third, 
for which he offered a substitute, proposing to abo- 
lish the office of recorder, and retain that of solici- 
tor. 

After some remarks from Messrs. King, Smith, 
of Indiana, and Grundy, as motion of Mr. G. the 
motion of Mr. Clay was divided so as to take the 
question on striking out the third section of the 
bill; which was agreed to, and the further conside- 
ration of the bill was postponed until Monday next. 

Mr. Tappan, from the joint committee on the li- 
brary, to which was referred the joint resolution 
from the house for the disposition of certain docu- 
ments now in the library of congress, reported the 
same without amendment; and, on Mr. T’s motion, 
it was considered and passed. 

The bill relating to the circulation of the banks 
of the District of Columbia came up, when, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Merrick, the further consideration 
was postponed until the committee for the District 
of Columbia expressed its views. 


The senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the following resolutions, submitted by Mr. Cal- 
houn, on the 4th inst. when he delivered his views 
at large on the propositions therein contained: 

Resolved, That a ship or vessel on the high seas, in 
time of peace, engaged in a lawful voyage, is, accord- 
ing to the laws of nations, under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the state to which her flag belongs, as much so 

as if constituting a part of its own domain. 

Resolved, That if such ship or vessel should be forc- 
ed, by stress of weather or other unavoidable cause, 
into the port of a friendly power, she would, under the 
same laws, lose none of the rights appertaining to her 
on the high seas, but, on the contrary, she and her car- 
go, and persons on board, with their property, and all 
the rights belonging to their personal relations, as estab- 
lished by the laws of the state to which they belong, 
would. be under the protection which the laws of na- 
tions extend to the unfortunate under such circum- 
stances. ' 

Resolved, That the bng Enterprise, which was forced 
unavoidably by stress of weather into Port Hamilton, 
Bermuda Island, while on a lawful voyage on the high 
seas from one portof the union to another, comes with- 
in the principles embraced in the foregoing resolutions; 
and that the seizure and detention of the negroes on 
board by the local authorities of the island was an act 
in violation of the laws of nations, and highly unjust 
to our citizens to whom they belong. 

After some remarks from Mr. Grundy, the reso- 
lutions were, on motion of Mr. King, referred to the 
cominittee on foreign relations. 

The senate then adjourned until Monday. 


March 16. Several petitions and memorials were 
presented and referred, 

Mr. Benton, according to notice given, asked 
leave to introduce a bill for the repeal of the salt 
duties; which he accompanied in a speech of con- 
siderable length. 

The resolution of Mr. Lumpkin, proposing that 
the president of the senate and the speaker of the 
house of representatives, do adjourn their respec- 
tive houses, sine die, on Monday, the 18th day of 
May next, was taken up. 


Mr. Lumpkin made a few remarks in support cf 
the resolution. R: 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, suggested that the period 
designated might not afford sufficient time for trans- 
acting the business before congress, and although 
no mau was more desirous of abridging the session 
than he was, yet, until he saw that all the necessary 
or important business could be accomplished be- 
aay the day named, he was not at liberty to vote 
or it, 

Mr. Webster said he would prefer Wednesday, 
the 21st, to Monday, the 18th. So that the three 
last days of the session might all be days proper 
for the work of legislation. Buthe was greatly in 
favor of shortening the session; and would give the 
resolution-his support. 

Mr. Norvell, of Michigan, moved as an amend- 
ment or resolution, that the next session should be- 
gin the first Monday of November. 

Mr. Webster said the constitution required this 
should be done bylaw. 

Mr. Norwell then withdrew his amendment, and 
gave notice he would bring in a bill to-morrow for 
the object. 

Mr. Williams was against fixing any day for ad- 
journment, so long as the Maine boundary question 
remained in its present state. He thought the ques- 
tions involved were of the deepest moment; and 
that congress should not adjourn without doing 
something for the settlement of them, and for se- 
curing the rights of Maine and the nation. 

Mr. Sevier said if he thought, that remaining 
here, the Maine question would be settled, he 
would be content to stay till Gclober. But he be- 
lieved that to prolong the session would have no 
effect at all upon that question. If the senator froin 
Maine would bring in — bill for a declaration of 
war against Great Britain, he did not know but he 
would go for it. He thought the matter had been 
too long unsettled; and if he were president of the 
United States, he believed he would bring it to set- 
tlement very soon. But, as to the motion for ad- 
journment, he must, as at present advised, give it 
his cordial support. 

Mr. Williams moved to postpone the resolution 
until this day fortnight. 

And after debate, the motion was carried; ayes 
22, nays 18. 

The senate then went into the consideration of 
executive business, after which they adjourned. 


March 17. Several petitions were presented to- 
day, urging the passage of a law for a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy throughout the United States. 

Mr. Wall, chairman of the committee on the 
judiciary, intimated that owing to the great amount 
of business before them, and demanding early at- 
tention, he has not been able to prepare the mea- 
sure he proposes on this subject so svon as was de- 
sired. But, in the course of the ensuing week, he 
will probably bring forward a bill in compliance 
with the wishes of the memorialists. 

The bill to provide for the payment of damages 
sustained by individuals by wars with Indian 
tribes, since 1830, was discussed in committee of 
the whole, and, after being amended, the further 
discussion was postponed in order that the bill 
might be printed as amended. 

The bill for the continuation of the Cumberland 
road in the states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, was 
taken up, and an amendment offered by Mr. Nor- 
vell was ordered to be printed. 

The bill the more effectually to secure the pub- 


the government, and to punish public defaulters, 
wag also taken up, and, after several amendments, 
the senate proceeded to the consideration of exe- 
eutive business, and after remaining some time, 
adjourned. 


March 18. The miscellaneous business of the 
morning was unimportant, chiefly confined to peti- 
tions from individuals for private objects and for 
private bills. : 

Mr. Southard offered a resolution calling on the 
secretary of the navy for information whether lieu- 
tenants Wilkes and Hudson have exercised powers 
whiie engaged in the exploring expedition. which 
they were not warranted to do, and whether they 
have assumed any higher rank; and if so, under 
what authority it has been done. 

The resolution, which has probably been called 
out by complaints of the conduct of these officers, 
lies on the table one day under the rule. 

The senate, at one o’clock, went into secret ses- 
sion, on a measure which was inade the special or- 
der for this day. After which they adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, March 12. ‘The journal having been 
read, and some references of documents, &c. hav- 





ing been made— 


lic money in the hands of officers and agents of | 


The following messages received from the pre- 

sident of the United States, were read: 
Washington, March 9, 1840. 
To the house of representatives: 

I transmit to congress, for their consideration, 
copies and translations of a correspondence be- 
tween the secretary of state and the Spanish lega- , 
lion, growing out of an application on the part of 
Spain fer a reduction of tonnage duty on her vessels 
in certain cases. 

By a royal order issned on the 29th of April, 
1832, by the king of Spain, in consequence of a 
representation made to his government by the mi- 
nister of the United States against the discrimi- 
nating tonnage duty then levied in the ports of 
Spain upon American vessels, said duty was 
reduced to one real de vellon, equal to five cents 
per ton, without reference to the place from whence 
the vessel came, being the same rate as paid by 
those of all other nations, including Spain. By the 
act approved on the 13th July, 1832, a correspond- 
ing reduction of tonnage duty upon Spanish vessels 
in the ports of the United States was authorised, 
but confined te vessels coming from ports in Spain; 
in consequence of which, said reduction has been 
applied to such Spanish vessels only as came di- 
rectly from ports in the Spanish peninsula. 

The application of the Spanish government is for 
the extention of the provisions of the act to vessels 
coming from other places; and I submit for the con- 
sideration of congress whether the principle of re- 
ciprocity would not justify it in regard to all vessels 
owned in the peninsula and its dependencies of the 
Belearic and Canary islands, and coming from all. 
places other than from the islands of Cuba, Porto 
Ricoand the Philippine; and the repayment of such 
duties as may have been levied upon Spanish ves- 
sels of that class which have entered our ports since 
the act of 1832 went into operation. 

M. VAN BUREN. 
Washington, March. 1840. 
To the house of representatives of the United States: 

I lay before you for your consideration a commu- 
nication of the secretary of war accompanied by. a 
report of the surgeon general of the army, in rela- 
tion to sites for inarine hospitals, selected in con- 
formity with the provisions of the act of March 3, 
1837, from which it will be seen that some action 
on the subject by congress seems to be necessary. 

M. VAN BUREN. 

The speaker then announced the unfinished bu- 
siness of the morning hour to be the resolution re- 
ported on yesterday by Mr. Campbell, chairman of 
the committee of elections, providing for the print- 
ing of the journal of that committee, and of certain 
other documents enumerated. To which ‘resolu- 
tion an amendment was pending. 

Mr. Jenifer was entitled to the floor from yester- 
day, and proceeded with his remarks for some time; 
when he gave way to 

Mr. Fillmore, who made certain explanations, dur- 
ing which much disorder and excitement existed 
throughout the hall, and several intermediate ex- 
|planations were made and interrogatories pro- 
pounded. 

Mr. Jenifer yielded the floor, also, to Mr. Cump- 
bell, of South Carolina, for the purpose of explana- 
tion; and was about toresume it, when— 

On motion of Mr. Jones, of Va. the hour having 
elapsed, the house passed to the orders of the day. 

Several bills on the speaker’s table were taken 
up on their first and second reading, and referred. 

And the bill, alluded to yesterday, introduced on 
leave by Mr. Bell, to secure the freedom of elec- 
tions, was, by general consent, and on the sugges- 
tion of Mr. £ell that the house might not be detain- 
ed from acting on the treasury note bill, passed over, 
on the understanding that it should retain ifs place 
on the calendar. 

On notion of Mr. Jones, of Va. the house resolv- 
ed itself into committee of the whole on the state of 
the union, (Mr. Dawson, of Ga. in the chair), and 
took np the bill No. 18, being a bill to provide for 
the issue of treasury notes; which having been read 

Mr. Jones spoke at considerable length in support 
of the bill, and in explanation of the causes which 
rendered the call for treasury notes necessary, and 
of the reasons which induced the administration 
and the friends of the measure to prefer them toa 
direct loan, on the score both of convenience and 
economy; and concluded with an earnest appeal 
for prompt and speedy action on the bill. 

Mr. Curtis, of N. Y. rose a yt. put’ &raymber of 

. ; 
queries to Mr. Jones, the resbohses to wis¢h alone 
could be heard by the reporter. watt 

Mr. Cushing, of Mass. then took the door, and 
went at large intoan arguinentative speech in reply 
to Mr. Jones, and with a view fo show, first, how 
this necessity for immediate aid to the treasury had 
been occasioned; secondly, on whom the responsi- 
bility lay-of the great deficit in our resources; and 
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thirdly, what was the proper remedy. He traced 
the cause to the expenditures of the past and_pre- 
sent administrations; repelled the charge that these 
had been caused by the opposition members in 
congress; and then went on to show in what re- 
spects a direct loan was a preferable measure tothe 
issue of treasury notes, which was a forced loan 
under another name. 

_ He had not concluded when he yielded to a mo- 
tion for adjournment. 

And the house thereupon adjourned. — - 

Friday, March 18. The question before the house 
being on the résolution moved by Mr. Campbell, of 
South Carolina, chairman of the commiitee of elec- 
tions, some days ago, for the printing of certain 
documents, and the amendment thereto moved by 
Mr. Rice Garland— 

Mr. Jenifer, of Maryland, who was entitled to 
the floor from yesterday morning again addressed 
the house in support of the amendment until the 
expiration of the morning hour without concluding 
his speech. He attacked the course of the com- 
mittee with much ‘severity, and more than once 
called up Mr. Rives and Mr. Campbell in explana- 
tion. 

The morning hour having expired— 

Mr. Jones, chairman of the committee of ways 
and means, called the orders of the day, and then 
made an effort to get the honse again to go into 
committee of the whole on the treasury note bill. 

Mr. Medill (a member of the committee of elec- 
tions) pressed a motion tu dispense with the orders, 
and continue the pending debate. 

Mr. Russell, chairman of the committee of claims, 
insisted with equal earnestness on the execution of 
the rule which sets apart Fridays and Saturdays 
(after the morning hour) to tke consideration of 
private bills. 

The house refused all motions to depart from the 
regular course, and, on motion of Mr. Russell, went 
into committee of the whole, (Mr. Davee in the 
chair). 

The whole sitting of the day (until the commit- 
tee of the whole found itself without a quorum) was 
consumed in the discussion of the bill for the relief 
of Bailey and Delord, and the bili for the relief of 
Thomas Fillebrown, jr.; and, when the committee 
was obliged to rise for waut of a quorum, the house 
adjourned. 

Salurday, March 14. The speaker announced 
that the first business in order was the resolution 
reported from the committee of elections by Mr. 
Campbell, to print all the testimony in relation to 
the New Jersey contest, and the amendment thereto 
offered by Mr. Rice Garland— 

Mr. Jenifer, being entitled to the floor, continued 
his remarksin defence of the ininorily of the commit- 
tee of elections, and against the course of the majoiity 
of that committee, until the expiration of the morn- 
ing hour. | 

Tlie speaker having announced that the morning 
hour had expired. 

Mr. Russell called for the orders of the day. 

Mr. Rives hoped the honse would, by universal 
consent permit the gentleman fromm Maryland (Mr. 
Jenifer) to finish his remarks, to enable the house 
to order the printing of this testimony immediately. 

Mr. Russeil objected, and calied for the orders of 
the day. 

Mr. Rives moved to suspend the rules for the pur- 
pose and on, that motion demanded the ip and 
nays Which were ordered, and were yeas 89, nays 
75. So the rules were not suspended. 

Mr. Rives then as‘ted of the house, as a favor to 
himself, to allow him to make an explanation per- 
sonal to himself, and particularly relating to what 
had fallen from the gentleman from Maryland this 
morning. 

After some observations from different gentlemen 
pro and con, a motion was made to suspend the rules 


to allow- Mr. Rives to make the desired explanation; } 


and the motion was canied: yeas 132, nays 37. 

Mr. Rives took the floor for the purpose of mak- 
ing his explanation, but had not proceeded far be- 
fore he was called to order for having transcended 
his leave by going into the merits of the New Jer- 
sey election. 

‘After various calls to order, counter-explanations, 
&c. Mr. Rives finished what he had to say, and the 
diseussion stopped. 

The speaker laid before the house a communica- 
tion from the navy department, enclosing printed 
copies of the Navy Register. | 

Also, the folloMing cotamunication from the pre- 
sident of tH emitod Syher, 

To the house representatives of the United Siates: 

I transmit’ the house of representatives, in an- 
swer to a resbIntion of that body, dated on the $th 
instant the enclosed report of the secretary of state. 

M. YAN BUREN. 

Washington, March 12, 1840, 





Depariment of state, Washington, Murch 12, 1840. 
To the president of the United Statgs:. 

The secretary of state, to whom has been referred 
a resolution of the house of representatives, dated 
the 9th instant, requesting the president to commu- 
nicate to that body ‘‘whether any, and, if any, what, 
measures have been taken, siace the rejection of 
the recommendation of the king of Hollanéof a new 
line of boundary between the United States and the 
province of New Brunswick, to obtain information 
in respect to the topography of the territory in dis- 
pute, by a survey or exploration of the same on the 
part of the United States alone; and also whether 
any measures have been adopted whereby the acu- 
racy of the survey lately made under the authorit 
of the British government, when communicated, 
may be tested or examined,” has the honor to report 
to the. president that no steps have been thought 
necessary by this government since the date above 
referred to, to obtain topographical information re- 
garding the disputed territory, either by exploration 
or survey, on its part alone; nor has it thought pro- 
per to adopt any measures to test the accuracy of the 
topographical examination recently made by a Bri- 
tish commissioner, the result of which has not been 
made public, or communicated to the United States. 

Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN FORSYTH. 

On motion ef Mr. Evans, the message was order- 
ed to lie on the table, and be printed. 

Several bills from the senate, on the speaker’s 
table, were twice read, and appropriately com- 
mitted. | 

Mr, Montgomery moved that tne house adjourn. 

Mr. Rice Garland demanded the yeas and nays, 
which were not ordered; and the question being 
put and carried in the affirmative, 

The house then adjourned. 

Monday, March 16. The journal having been 
read through, the chair stated that he was informed 
that certain members from New Jersey were wait- 
ing to he sworn. Messrs. Philemon Dickerson, 
Wm. R. Cooper, Daniel B. Ryall and Joseph Kille, 
presented themselves in the open space before the 
clerk’s table. 

Mr. Jenifer rose and said that, in connexion with 
the annunciation of the speaker, he wished to offer 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the execution of the resolution of this 
house of the 10th of March, directing the speaker to 

ualify as members of this house Philemon Dickerson, 

eter.D. Vroom, Daniel B. Ryall, Wm. R. Cooper and 
Joseph Kille, be postponed until the 2d Monday in 
April next, to afford the other five claimants from the 
state of New Jersey an opportunity of presenting their 
evidence as directed to be taken by the committee of 
elections. , 

Mr. Weller, of Ohio, inquired whether the resolu- 
tion was in order? 

The chair replied in the negative. 

Mr. Jenifer said that, if that was the decision of 
the chair, he should acquiesce, without any motion 
in the case. 

The chair was asked by some member whether 
it was not in order to call the credentials of these 
gentlemen? 

- The chair was understood to reply that their 
naines were included in the resolution adopted by 
the house, and which declared them to be entitled 
to their seats. 

‘The individuals were then duly sworn, and took 
their seats in the hail, 

Mr. Cushing said: I beg leave to puta question 
to the chairman of the committee on foreign affairs, 
(Mr. Pickens), in regard to the matter concerning 
which misapprehension exists abroad, and which, 
though it touches individually myself and a col- 
league of mine now absent on a sick bed, (Mr. 
Lawrence), 1 should not have troubled the house 
with, if it were not of great public importance to 
the welfare and reputation of the United States. 

No objection being made, Mr. Cushing proceed- 
ed to say: I irditeed resolution, early in the ses- 
sion, calling on the executive for information as to 
our relations with China, which resolution, being 
alierwards submitted to the committee on foreign 
affairs, was by them reported to the house, and 
adopted; and to which the executive has since re- 
sponded, in a message now in the possession of the 
house. My colleague, (Mr. Lawrence), also pre- 
sented a memorial from citizens of the U. States 
in China, relative to the same matter. These papers 
are now under consideration in the committee on 
foreign affairs. Meanwhile, | am_ somewhat dis- 
turbed to learn, through the intelligence brought 
by the Great Western, that these movements here 
are construed in England a3 indicating a disposi- 
tion on the part of the American government ‘to 
join heart and hand’’—as the expression is in a pa- 
ragraph of an Knglish ministerial journal now before 
me-—‘to join heart and hand with the British go- 
vernment, and endeavor to obtain commercial trea- 
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ties from the authorites in China.” Now, so far as 


regards myself I wish to say that this is a great mis- 


cenception, if it be not a wilful perversion, cf what 
is contemplated here. I have, it is true, thought 
that the present contingency—when the Americans 
at Canton, and they almost or quite alone, have 
manifested a proper respect for the laws and public 
rights of the.Chinese empire, in honorable contrast 
with the oatra,eous misconduct of the Enelish 
there—and when the Chinese government, grateful 
for the upright deportment of the Americans, has 
manifested the best possible feelings towards them; 
I have thought that these circumstances afforded a 
favorable opportunity to endeavor to put the Ame- 
rican trade with China on a just and stable footin 
for the future. But, God forbid that IT should en- 
tertain the idea of co operating with the British.go- 
vernment in the purpose—if Ee it have—of 
upholding the base cupidity and violence, and higtr- 
handed infraction of all law, human and divine, 
which have characterized the operations of the 
British, individually and collectively, in the-seas of 
China. I disavow all sympathy with those opera- 
tions. I denounce them most emphatically. And, 
though it is not competent for me to speak now of 
what has been done oris intended in the committee 
on foreign affairs relative to this, yet thus much [ 
may say, that, in that committee, and among all its 
members, I am confident there is but one spirit— 
and that is, to guard the interests and to maintain 
the honor of the United States.. It is due to the exe- 
cutive also, that I should say that I have no reason 
to believe or suspect that the president or his cabi- 
net entertains any but the must proper views on 
this subject. At the same time, to close the door 
at once against all misunderstanding, and set the 
whole matter in a clear light, in order that the 
Chinese government need not be misled into sup- 
posing that, while the Americans in Canton profess 
to act in good faith, and enjoy the benefits of it, 
any different purpose is entertained here, I put this 
question to the chairman of the committee on fo- 
reign affairs—whether he himself, or, so far as he 
knows, the executive of the United States, has any 
idea of making common cause with Great Britain 
in reference to the recent events in China? 

Mr. Pickens, in reply, said that, in reference to 
himself, it was very far from being the fact that he 
was disposed to make common cause with Eng- 
land in her designs on China; for the very first mo- 
ment the subject was referred to the committee and 
laid before tnem, that very point was made by him- 
self, and he objected expressly to our appearing 
before the world, (as might be inferred from an ex- 
pression in the memorial referred to), as acting in 
concert with the British government in regard to 
this matter. So far as the executive was concern- 
ed, he had no authority for speaking; but he was 
induced to believe that no such fact of intended 
concert with Great Britain, as the gentleman, (Mr. 
C.) directly referred to, existed. He, (Mr, P.) had 
no intention, directly, or indirectly, to aid in forcing 
on the Chinese the odious traffic in opinm. He 
believed that if we could prevail on Chia to aban- 
don her policy of non-intercourse with the world— 
if we could prevail on her to enter into any ar- 
rangement that might have for its basis commer- 
cial relations which would place us on-an equal 
footing with other powers, it would be all that 
was necessary. But of this he had little hopes; 
for it was known that China, from time immemo- 
rial, had been opposed to all treaties. Our only 
object, (said Mr. P.) is to place our commerce with 
China on an equal footing with that of other na- 
tions, and to see that no advantage be taken of us. 
Surely England does not occupy a position at present 
to command any sympathy or co-operation from us, 
He would forbear to touch upon those points that 
are now al issue between us, which may, in the pro- 
gress of events, become of the deepest importance. 
It is our policy to appear to act under her cover and 
co-operation. We will act upon our separate and 
independent interests, and our own views of policy. 

Mr. Cushing then said: I thank the house for its 
indulgence, and the chairman of the committee on 
foreign affairs, who has answered my question so 
satisfactorily; and I trust the idea will no longer be 
entertained in England, if she choose to persevere 
in the attempt to coerce the Chinese by foree of 
arms to submit to be poisoned with opium in whole 
provinces, that she is to receive aid or countenance 
from the United States in that nefarious enterprise. 

The chair now stated that the question was on 
an order pending for a call of the house, undera 
previous motion for the previous question in refe- 
rence to cerfain instructions to accompany the 
reference of a memorialon the Cumberland road. 

The clerk proceeded to call the roll of members, 
when 192 gentlemen having responded to their 
names, and several excuses received, further pro- 





ceedings in the call were suspended. 
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Mr. Crabb; of Alabama, said he had beem sick, 
and had entered the house buta minute too tafe, 
and. asked permission to vote, observing he should 
have. voted in the negative. The leave was re- 
fused. — 7 7 

‘The motion for the previous question having 
been seconded, it was put and carried; and the 
main question being on the motion to refer the 
memorial to the coinmittee of ways and means, 
which motion Mr. Causey had proposed to amend by 
adding the following instructions: 

“And that said committee be instructed to report a 
pill making an appropriation of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for each of the states of Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, to be expended on the national road in 
said states in the year 1840, under the direction of the 
war department; said appropriation to be subject to all 


the restrictions and conditions of former appropria- 
tions on said road.” 


.Towhich Mr. Pickens had moved the following 
amendment: 7 

-*And that the memorial be committed to the com- 
mittee of ways and means, with instructions to consi- 


der the ‘expediency of reporting a bill in favor of the 
measure.” 

And which amendment Mr. Marvin had moved 
to amend as follows: 

“Also, that the committee of ways and means be 

instructed to report bills in accordance with the esti- 
mates contained in the reports from the chief engineer 
and the chief of the topographical engineers to the 
secretary of war, and communicated to congress by 
the president, making appropriations for the year 
1840 for the continuation of the construction or im- 
provement of harbors and rvads, and the navigation 
of rivers. for which appropriations have been hereto- 
fore made; unless in any particular case the commit- 
tee shall: be of opinion that the particular work ought 
to be entirely discontinued, and in such case (if any) 
the conmitiee shall submit to thishouse the reasons 
which lead to such conclusions.” 
" The question was first taken on Mr. Marvin’s 
amendment, and decided by yeas and nays in the 
negative; yeas 80, nays 112. So the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Marvin was rejected. 

The. question next recurring on Mr. Picken’s 
amendment: Mr. P. said that, at the suggestion of 
his friends, he would withdraw it. 

The question then coming back on the original 
motion of Mr. .Cusey, this also was rejected by 
yeas and nays as follows: yeas 88, nays 109. 

The memorial was then referred to the commit- 
of ways and ineans, without instructions. 

{Mr, Underwood wished to move accompanying 
instructions, but as the previous question had been 
ordered, it was not in order to do so.] 


Mr. Black. trom the select committee on the 
printing for the house, moved for an extension of 
the time allowed to that committee to report until 
the 24th of March instant; which was agreed to. 


Mr. Wise obtained leave, out of course, to pre- 
sent and have referred to that committee a memo- 
rial on the subject of lithography. 

A great number of petitibns were presented, by 
different members, principally of a local nature. 


Mr. Mitchell presented certain joint resolutions 
from the legislature of New York, against the pas- 
sage of the sub-treasury bill. 

These resolutions, Mr. M. said, were the voice 
of the empire state of New York; and he moved 
that they be laid on the table and printed. 

Mr. Vanderpoe! gave notice of his intention to 
say a few words on these resolutions. 

So they were ordered to lie over, 


Mr.. Barnard presented similar resolutions, and 
moved their commitment to the committee of the 


whole on the state of the union. [Ordered to lie 
over. ] 


Mr. Barnard presented a petition praying that 
the resolution of the 28th of January in relation to 
abolition petitions be rescinded. 
tog William Cost Johnson moved to lay it on the 

able. 

Several motions for calls of the house and ad- 
journment were made and withdrawn; when the 
petition was ordered to lie over. 


Mr. Barnard presented a petition against the ad- 
mission of Florida into the union until slavery was 
abolished within her limits, and moved its reference 
to the committee on the territories. 


The speaker decided that, under the resolution 
adopted by the house, the petition could not be re- 
ceived, 


Mr. Adams appealed froim the decision of the 
chair. 


Motions for calls of the house and adjournment 
Were again renewed and withdrawn; when Mr. 
Barnard said that in order not to obstruct the pre- 
sentation of petitions, he would, for the present, 
withdraw this petition. So the petition was with- 
drawn. But the speaker having decided that the 


appeal remained as an independent question, and 
was to be decided at this time, and Mr. Adamshav- 
ing declined to withdraw it, a motion to adjourn 
(it being now 5 o’clock) was again made, and was 
decided, by yeas 31, nays 81, in the negative. So 
the house refused to adjourn. But there was no 
quorum voting. 

Mr. Barnard submitted to the speaker that the, 
appeal giving rise to debate must lie over. 

The speaker having otherwise decided. Mr. 
Adams proposed a compromise: That the house 
should pass a resolution like that adopted at the 
close of the session, that every member having pe- 
titions which would not give rise to debate should 
send them to the table, where they might be enter- 
ed and referred... 

Mr. Petrikin objected to any motion. 

Mr. Adams said, that being the case, he would 
move an adjournment. : 

AndAhe house adjourned. 

Tuesday, March17. Mr. Tillinghast asked leave 
to present, with a view to have referred to the com.- 
mittee of the whole on the state of the uniod, cer- 
tain joint resolutions from the legislature of Rhode 
Island, on the subject of the public lands. 

Mr. Hubbard having objected— 

Mr: T. moved a suspension of the rule for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Fillmore suggested to Mr. T. to modify his 
motion so as to permit the remainder of the states 
to be called for petitions and memorials—commenc- 
ing where the call was suspended yesterday—(i. e. 
at the state of New York). 

Mr. Tillinghast having modified his motion ac- 
cordingly— 

Mr. Jones, of Virginia, asked the yeas and nays, 
whick were ordered, and, being taken, were yeas 
91, nays 82. 

So, there not being two-thirds voting in the af- 
firmative, the rnles were not suspended. 

On leave given—Mr. Reed who was detained 
from the house by indisposition when the commit- 
tee were last called for reports, made the following 
reports from the committee on naval afiairs: 

A bill to regulate the pay and emoluments of pur- 
sers in the navy. 

A bill to regulate navy rations: both which said 
bills were severally read twice, and committed to 
the whole on the state of the union. 

The speaker announced the unfinished business 
to be the resolution heretofore reported by Mr. 
Campbell, of South Carolina, froin the committee of 
elections, to print all the testimony in relation to 
the contested election in the state of New Jersey: 
to which resolution an amendment had heretofore 
been offered by Mr. Rice Garlund, to print the tes- 
timony received since the report of the said com- 
mittee was made. 

Mr. Jenifer resumed and coneluded his remarks. 

The speaker then gave the floor to Mr. Brown, of 
Tennessee, (a member of the committee of elec- 
tions), who proceeded to address the house in vin- 
dication of the majority of the committee, but was 
interrupted in a short time by the call for the orders 
of the day, (the morning hour having: expired).— 
And the house passed to the orders of the day. 

On motion of Mr. Jones, of Virginia, the house 
again resoived itself into committee of the whole 
on the state of the union (Mr. Dawson, of Georgia, 
in the chair) on the bill authorising the issue of 
treasury notes. 

Mr. Cushing resumed his remarks, and continued 
to address the house until past three o’clock; when 
Mr. King cbtained the floor. ‘The committee there- 
upon rose, and reported. 

Aud then the house adjourned. 

Wednesday, March 18. Mr. Tillinghast called 
the attention of the house to the joint resolutions of 
the legislature of Rhode Island, respecting the pub- 
lic lands, which were offered by him yesterday. 
Mr. 'T. asked the general consent of the house that 
these resolutions be now referred to the committee 
on public lands, which committee has now before 
it the resolutions of some other states upon this very 
important. and interesting subject, and is now en- 
gazed in considering them. He believed there 
would be no objection on the part of any member | 
to entertaining this proposition at this time, as it 
would lead to no debate upon the reception or in- 
ference. 

No objection being made, the resolutions were 
received and referred according to the motion, by 
general consent. 

The following communications were laid before 
the house by the speaker: 

1. A letter from the secretary of the treasury, 
transmitting a statement of the compensation receiv- 
ed by district attorneys, clerks and marshals of the 
United States, as fees or otherwise, during the year 


2. A report from the war department on the pe- 
tition of Joseph H. Waters. “ash 

3. A report from the secretary of war in relation 
to claims now pending before congress, or:which 
may be probably presented for damages sustained 
by individuals growing out>of the Florida war. 
Also, a report respecting unsatisfied claims for fo- 
rage and provisions for the army, called for on the 
9ih instant. : 

Mr. Brown, of Tennessee, who had the floor for 
the morning hour on the resolution of Mr. Garland 
to print the additional testimony referred to the 
committee of elections, again addressed the house 
in vindication of the course of the committee, and 
in reply to the remarks of Mr. Jenifer. He conti- 
nued to oceupy the floor until the morning hour 
had expired; when 

Mr. Jones, chairman of the committee of ways 
and means, called for the orders of the day; and 
and the house, on his motion, went again into 
committee of the whole on the state of the union, 
(Mr. Dawson, of Georgia, in the chair), and resum- 
ed the consideration of the treasury note bill. 


Mr. King, of Georgia, who, having yesterday 
moved for the rising of the committee, was entitled 
to the floor, addressed the committee at large in 
opposition to the bill; which he denounced as an 
uneonstifutional attempt to issue bills of credit and 
furnish a paper money for public: circulation. He 
quoted the message of gen. Jackson proposing a 
government bank, and insisted that the unvaryin 
policy of the administration, from that time to this, 
had been the establishinent of such a bank, which 
was now to be effected by the joint agency of the 
present bill and its twin, the sub-treasury bill, 

Mr. K. continued to address the committee until 
twenty minutes before 3 o’clock, and concluded by 
sending to the clerk’s table a substitute for the bill 
under consideration, which authorises a loan of five 
millions of dollars, 

And the substitute having been read—the chair- 
man gave the floor to Mr. Bond; of Ohio. 

Mr. Graves asked the gentleman from Ohio to 
allow Lim to propound tothe chairman of the com- 
inittee of ways and means a question. 

Mr. Bond yielded the floor; when Mr. Graves 
asked the honorable chairman whether he could in- 
form the house what amount of money the govern- 
ment now had on deposite in the bank of Missouri; 
and whether the amount of the deposites does not 
exceed the whole amount of the specie on hand by 
not much short of a hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. G. said the reason of his propuunding this 
inquiry is, that, by the report of that bank in Ja- 
nuary last, there seems to have been upwards of 
$525,000 of government funds on deposite, ex- 
ceecing the whole amount of the specie in the 
vaults of that bank by $69,000. It was apparent 
that if the whole of the deposites in that bank 
should be called for, it would be unable to pay up, 
aud would at once fail; and that he understood, in 
consequence thereof, an agent had been sent on 
here by the bank to intercede with the secretary of 
the treasury not to withdraw these funds, as such 
an act would inevitably cause the bank to suspend, 
which it has hitherto been able to avoid only by the 
vast suins kept on deposite by the government. 

Mr. Jones, of Virginia, said he had before him a 


|statement which would show the whole amount of 


money remaining on depesite in the different banks. 
One statement showed the amount of money re- 
maining in the banks, not embracing those which 
suspended specie payments in the year 1837. 
}Another statement showed the whole amount re- 
maining in banks which did suspend in that year. 
The statements were very long, and the gentleman 
fromm Kentucky could have the use of them all. 

[ Mr. Jones’s statement shows that on the 17th of 
February last the amount of deposites. was a little 
upwards of $840,000. ] 

Mr. -Bond then proceeded to address the com- 
miltee generally. on the financial concerns of the 
nation, and proceeded until half past fonr o’clock, 
when, without having concluded, he gave way to a 
motion, by Mr. Underwood, that the committee rise. 

On which motion there appeared, ayes 46, noes 
44; no querum. 

And thereupon the committee rose and reported 
to the house that it found itself without a quorum. 

Mr. Underwood moved an adjournment; which 
motion, by yeas 38, nays 56, wasrejected. Butno 
quorum voted. 

Mr, Slanly moved a call of the house. 

Mr. 4dams eatled for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Tillinghast asked that the honse would, at 
this time, permit the states to be called for peti- 
lions. Objected to. 

Several motions for adjourning were made, and 























1839; prepared in obedience to an. order of the 








house of January 23, 1°39. 


withdrawn, and renewed. And the result was— 


} tbat the house adjourned. 
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interesting intelligence in regard to American sculptor: 
pture in Italy, we are indebted to a private 
from an American gentleman now travelling in 
Europe, whose opinion in works of art and taste we 
hishly ‘estimate, from a personal “eg ag of its 
ae : pe [N. Y. Courier. 
“Oar friend Greenough will have his great work, the 
statue of Washington, finished by summer. It is an 
immense work, eight times larger than life. The 
block of marble originally weighed 130,000 pounds; and 
the statue when complete 
‘ty tons. 









ted will weigh some twenty- 
_ Greenough is ae cree pretty 
ay for 







things for his countrymen. A head of C or his son- 
in-law, Mr. Irwin, is nearly finished; the likeness of 
it ct, and the sculpture superb. One of these he 
has. e before. A Venus that he is executing for 


Mr. Lowell, of Boston, is exquisite—and two pieces of 
reat beauty he is engaged upon for a lady in New 
ven. Grenough now deservedly ranks among the 
first—if not at the very head of modern sculptors; who 
in my opinion in beauty of execution at least, equal if 
they do not surpass the ancients. 

“Powers, from Cincinnati, has astonished all Italy 
with his heads—and Italians of the best and most prac- 
tised taste have declared to a friend of mine, that they 
have never seen any to equal them. He has heads, 
finished or finishing of several of our distinguished 
men—Baldwin the engineer, Mc Duffie, Calhoun, Web- 
ster and others, the likeness true to the smallest wrin- 
kles, and beautifully sculptured. Indeed, this Powers 
has aroused all the sculptors of Italy, or as a distin- 
guished friend of mine reimarked the other day—waked 
them up to put forth all their might and skill-to keep 
within calling distance of him. ‘This strife for perfec- 
tion in this noble art is producing the happiest results.” 


Biers societres. Union of the American Bible so- 
ciety and Philadelphia Bible society. These important 
institutions, which heretofore have been independent 
of each other, are now united; the latter having become 
an auxiliary to the former. N. Y. Com. Adv. 

Young men’s Bible society of New York. This as- 
sociation, whiéh is auxiliary to the American Bible so- 
ciety, distributed in 1839 of Bibles 2,995, Testaments 
7,363; cost $2,473 66; receipts during the year $3,861 61. 


Buack Hawk. A deputation of Sac and Fox In- 
dians visited Burlington, Iowa, on the 25th of last 
month, for the purpose of conferring with the territo- 
rial governor on business, to whom they stated that the 
grave of Black Hawk had been robbed by the whites, 
and his bones carried away. 


Breckenripes, REV. R. J.—T he trial of the reverend 
Robert J. Breckenridge for an alledged libel on James 
L. Maguire, the keeper of the alms house, has been 
occupying the attention of the Baltimore city court for 
several days past. ‘I‘he counsel for the traverser were 
the honorable John Crittenden, the honorable William 
C. Preston and William Schley, esq. of Baltimore—and 
for the state George R. Richardson and Charles H. 
Pitts, esqrs. After the examination of some testimony, 
the counsel for the traverser offered to give testimony 
to show the absence of malice in the publicetion, and 
that it was made on credible authority—this was ob- 
jected to and the point argued for some length before 
the court. 

The court admitted the evidence offered by the de- 
fence.. The following was the written opinion filed by 
judge Worthington, to which judge Nesbit was under- 
stood to assent so far as to permit the evidence to be 
offered, although he did not, we believe, concur entire- 
ly with all the positions of his brother judge. 

Judge Worthington’s opinion. “[ am of opinion.that 
the traverser has a right to rebut by evidence the legal 
imputation of malice, which may exist on the face of 
the publication to show that the act was not done with 
the mala mens. 

“That, tf he succeed in rebutting it, the state must 
then prove express malice to obtain a verdict of guilty. 

“| hat to convict for libel, it requires proof of criminal 
intent, the quo animo constituting the crime in this as 
in all other offences, and that the jury being judges both 
of the law and the fact, will find a verdict of guilty or 
not guilty as to them shall seem right.” hits 

Brice, chief judge, dissented, and filed a written opi- 
nion, in which the testimony offered was declared to be 
inadmissable by the common law and the uniform prac- 
tice of the courts of Maryland.” 

Mr. David Owen, Mr. Caleb Owen, Mr. McKean 
and the rev. Mr. Purviance were then examined to 
show how Mr. Breckenridge obtained the information, 
upon which he founded the publication alleged tobe 
libellous. At the close of the examination of Mr. Pur- 
viance, Mr. Schley, as consul for the defence, intimat- 
ed that the traverser was now ready to go before the 
jury, having, as he said, proved all that he thought they 
were called on to prove. But Mr. Richardson was 
about to eall other witnesses, when at three o’clock the 
court adjourned. 

The jury in this case appeared in court on Thursday 
last, soon after two o’clock, P. M. having been in their 
room since the preceding afiernoon. On_ being asked 
for their verdict the foreman informed the court that 
they had not agreed, and could not agree. Whereupon 
they were discharged bythe court. It is understood 
that the jury were divided as follows—ten for acquital 
and two against it. It isnor yet understood we believe, 
definitely, whether there will be a new trial. (Amer. 


Deatu or cov. Wotr. The Philadelphia papers of 


ties and integrity found a wider field as a congressional 


or mai 1en08.n 
in at ee Ee ee 
Successful in his early professional pursuits, his abili- 





among j 


representative, and then he passed in succession | 
through the high and honorable stations of peg of 
Pennsylvania, comptroller of the treasury of the Unit- 
ed States, and collector of the customs. 

_ [Pennsylvanian, March 17. 


DecisION—RELATIVE TO SHORT CURVES IN RAIL ROADS. 
The supreme court of the United States, we perceive 
has confirmed the judgment of the circuit court in fa- 
vor of James Stimpson’s improvement in making short 
curves or turns in rail roads. ‘The utility of Mr: Stimp- 
son’s patented improvement has, we believe, never 
been questioned, and it has been brought into general 
use. It is indeed of indispensable necessity to rail 
roads when they are laid down in towns and cities. A 
judicial decision was perhaps necessary to confirm the 
originality and authorship of the invention; and _ that 
has been obtained from the highest tribunal of the 
country.—Mr. Stimpson, will it is hoped, now enjoy 
without interruption the fruits of his invenuity. 
[| Phil. U. S. Gaz. 


Frre at Newarsx. The Newark Daily Advertiser 
of Saturday says: For the mere want of water, some 
hundred or two of our people were turned out of doors 
last night; deprived many of them, of the means of 
support, and one of the busiest districts of the city con- 
verted into a black and desolate waste. The fire broke 
out about 8 1-2 o’clock in Mechanic street, east of Mul- 
berry, in the neighborhood near which is the rail road 
depot, in the rear of Mitchell Gould’s silver plating fac- 


tory. ~ 

The nominal loss is nine dwelling houses and _ five 
shops- Estimated in dollars and cents, itis perhaps 
some 15 or $20,000. This is a small matter compared 
with the breaking up of a whole busy neighborhood in 
times like the present, the total suspension of a scene 
of active industry, and the disheartening disappoint- 
ment of reasonable hopes in a season of general dis- 
may. 


Lace. Itis said that more than two hundred per- 
sons were employed from March to November, 1839, 
in making the lace worn by Victoria at her marriage. 

“The lace which formed the .flounce of the dress 
measured tour yards, and is three-quarters of a yard 
in depth. The patternis a rich and exquisitely taste- 
ful design, drawn expressly for the purpose, and sur- 
— any thing that hag ever been executed either in 

ingland orin Brussels. So anxious was the manu- 
facturer that her majesty should have a dress perfectly 
unique, that he has since the completion of the laces 
destroyed all the designs. The veil, which is of the 
same material, and is made to correspond, afforded 
employment to the poor lace workers. for more than 
six weeks. It is a yard and a half square. 


Mepican cotueses. The following article, which 
we cut from the Cincinnati Chronicle, will show how 
rapidly doctors are being manufactured. In addition 
to this list, it should be remembered that a great many 
are made in shops of physicians, and sent into the 
world, to kill or cure, as chance may direct, who never 
received the finishing polish of a medical school. 

Having made some inquiries in regard to the num- 
ber of students, this season, in several of the medical 
schools ot the United States, the following is the result: 


Medical college of Ohio, 120 
Louisville Medical institute, 201 
Lexington Medical school, 247 


There are in Cincinnati, this winter, ninety-four 
fewer students than during the last. In Louisville, 
there is an increase of eighty-one, over last winter, and 
in Lexington of thirty-six. Last year, Cineinnati had 
three more pupils than Lexington, and _ ninety-four 
more than Louisville. This winter, Lexington has one 
hundred and twenty-seven, and Louisville eighty-one 
more than Cincinnati. 

In the Medical school of Charleston, S.-C. there is 
a class of about 250. In Richmond, Charlottesville, 
and Baltimore, the classes are very small. In Phila- 
delphia there are 620 students. Of these, 430 are in 
the University of Pennsylvania; 140 in the Jefferson 
college, and 50 in the Pennsylvania college. In New 
York there are about 100. [From the schools in the 
interior of New York and in the New England states, 
we have no information. 

Pennsylvania and Kentucky, it would seem, are 
educating nearly as many medical students as all the 
other states of the union. 


Ronerr Lenox’s rstate. The New York Express 
says that the estate of the late Robert Lenox is decided- 
ly the largest ever left by any individual in that city. 
The personal estate alone, without counting a doubtful 
claim, and consisting mostly of bonds and mortgages 
on property in that city, amounts to $2,443,566 85, or 
nearly two and a halt millions. The whole property 
is over three millions. By his will, his son -vill receive, 
it is believed, over two millions, and each of his daugh- 
ters about a hundred thousand dollars. This immense 
estate was accumulated by the industry of one man, 


and that too, without ever taking a dollar over lawful 
interest. : 


_ Manwatran Bank. The New York papers men- 
tion that Maltby Gholston, esq. president, and Robert 
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tendered his re- 
signation. 


Mart ropsery. The mail coach from the east 
which left Cincinnati on the 9th instant, was stopped 
by two men, about 12 o’clock the same night, about 
three miles east of Springticls, (ORE A the Cin- 
cinati mail bag taken out, Columbus, (Ohio), 
Journal, received this morning, says: ““There was no 
other person with the coach but the driver. One of the 
robbers put a pistol to his breast and forced him to halt 
his team, while the other broke open the coach and 
abducted the Cincinnati letter bag. This was the only 
bag taken. As soon as the driver was at liberty he 
put his horses to their full speed, and gave the 

at his first stopping place. A deligent search, we un- 
coamend was immediately commenced in the neigh- 
orhood.” ee 

The mail from the Baltimore post office for Wil- 
mington and Delaware state, re to have been 
lost or stolen betwen Elkton and Newark, has been 
recovered. [Patriot March 14. 


New currency. A great portion of the dratts now 
drawn on Philadelphia are made payable “in bank 
checks marked good.” [N. Y. Jour. Com. 


Riot tn Puruapetruia. The United States Gazette 
of the 13th ultimo, has the following article—For se- 
veral days past, the opposition of the residents. and 
others on and about the line of the projected continua- 
tion of the Trenton rail road, has been manifested in 
serious direct attempts_to impede the progress of the 
workmen; but yesterday the efforts of the assembled 
multitude reached to an alarming height. 
The operations of the laborers were destroyed as 
soon as completed—the wooden cross pieces and the 
rails were torn up, and flung away, immediately as the 
workmen would leave them; while some of the hands 
in the employ of the company were digging holes for 
the foundation of certain works,.the multitude were 
following repaving what had been torn up; farther on, 
up Front street, some fighting was going on; and, in- 
deed, the feeling of opposition seemed to be so general 
that even women, forgetting their sex and sphere, were 
taking part, and in the course of the day, stoned one 
or two of the prominent operatives on the part of the 
company. 
lt is the object of the rail road company to lay a 
single track along Front street, from the turn of their 
road down Maiden street, to their depot in the upper 
part of Kensington; and the matter has just been Fally 
argued in the court of common pleas, and decided in 
favor of the company. Those opposed appealed to 
the supreme court of Pennsylvania; but the company 
have not been inclined to abide so many delays; -and 
this is one great cause of the prevailing excitement. 
Sheriff Fitler, with a large posse, was on the ground, 
and made many arrests. 
&F"Since the above was written, we learn that the 
numbers of the multitude had not only greatly increas- 
ed, but that, between eight and nine o’clock last night, 
they collected together nmaost of the cross pieces and 
other lumber, which had been left thereabout, and set 
fire-to the pile which these together made. Attracted 
by the light, the “Northern Liberty house company’’ 
repaired thither, but were received with such demon- 
strations as to cause them, for the preservation of their 
apparatus, to retire from the scene. Further outrages 
were loudly threatened. 

The last accounts from Philadelphia, state—The dif- 
ficulty has been temporarily adjusted—the parties 
agreeing to await the decision of the supreme court. 


SciF-apsusTING swircn. A Mr. La Rue; of Pénn- 
sylvania, has invented a self-adjusting switch for rail 
roads, which promises to answer a very useful pur- 
pose. ‘The object of it isto render unnecessary the 
services of the numerous individuals -who, under the 
present system, are employed in turning and adjusting 
the switches for the passage of the cars. The princi- 
ple of this new contrivance embraces a lever on the 
road, which is operated upon bya stationary power 
attached to the locomotive. No manual labor is ne- 
cessary; and whatever point or position the switch 
may be on, on the slaieiial the cars, it is by this con- 
trivance removed to the proper position, dnd without. 
the slightest difficulty or delay. 


WILMINGTON RAIL ROAD. The Charleston Patriot of 
Monday says: We understand that the whole line of 
the Wilmington and Raleigh rail road is completed. 
The passengers who arrived this morning in the Vani- 
derbilt came entirely through. 


Rev. Joun Westey. The rev. Mr. Filmore, at the 
centenary of Methodism, in Providence. stated that 
the rev. John Wesley was born in June 17th, 1703, and 
died March 2d, 1791, in the 83th year of his age. He 
was 65 years in the ministry, and 52 an itinerant mi- 
nister. He preached during 52 years, 40.500 sermons, 
which is 780 annually. He travelled upwards of 34,000 
miles; and gave away between 20 and £30,000 al- 
though he died not worth ten pounds besides his wear- 
ing apparel. He roseat4 o’clock, A. M. for more than 
60 years, and preached at 5o’clock A. M. for more than 
50 vears. ( 

The first United society was formed in 1730. The 
first conference was held.in London, 1774, where they 
had six preachers. He lived to see in the kingdom 300 
itinerant preachers, 1,000 local preachers and 80,000 
members. In zeal, ministerial laborsand extensive 
usefulness, he was superior to any man wko has lived 
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